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NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Ir is a mistake to accuse the world of injustice or 
malignity. It is an honest world, at heart; its faults 
proceed in reality from want of knowledge, or from 
defects in judgment. Like the rest of us, it is liable 
at times to bald misapprehension ; it is subject to the 
imposture of appearances; it is prone to decide pre- 
cipitately ; on many subjects, it is not well-informed, 
and so is exposed to the arts of charlatanism and the 
arrogance of pretenders; nay, what was hardly to be 
looked for in so old a subject, it suffers from an ex- 
treme of diffidence, and, from a want of confidence in 
its own clearest impressions, will believe one thing 
when it knows another, and will be dictated to by 
men who well might go toschool to it. As respects 
sagacity, it cannot be characterized as weak, but it is 
slow. A subject must be removed some distance into 
the past, before its myriad eyes can get the focus. 
When it does see, we must all give upto it. The 
rectification of popular opinion is, therefore, a process 
of anticipation rather than of change; and, in ventur- 
ing upon the task of correction, we profess not to have 
thought better, but a little faster. 

These reflections occurred to us, not unnaturally, 
in connection with our subject. The world, which, 
a few years ago, was, with some diligence, set 
wrong in that matter, has at length, by a certain 
instinct, brought itself right in the main; and even if 
what we shall now say may, in some particulars, 
seem to go beyond what is popularly acknowledged, 
it will consist chiefly in our giving the shape of state- 
ment and opinion to that which is the, perhaps still 
unconscious, conviction of the world, or it will relate 
to certain matters of fact upon which the truth has 
never fully been made known. Indeed, the writings of 
Mr. Willis have sufficiently vindicated tothemselves the 
favor and applauses of the community; but, in regard 
to considerations of a mere personal nature, some 
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echoes of the whispers that once were circulated per- 
haps still vibrate on the public ear. What Mr. Willis 
is in literature, what his faculties of understanding, 
fancy, wit, and humor are, every one may judge ; but 
what any man is in his temper and in his conduct, in 
the privacy of his feelings and in his daily habits with 
his fellows, can be known to those only who, without 
motives to bribe their affections or seduce their judg- 
ment, and with capacity to discriminate between the 
show of things and their reality, have seen him in the 
familiarities of friendship, and had relations with him 
under all conditions of circumstance and season. 
Such a man desires now to bear his testimony upon 
the subject of Mr. Willis’s personal and private 
qualities. 

There is not, in this country, or in any country, 
among any class, or rank of life,a man of a more 
rooted excellence of principles, of a higher pride of 
honor, of a more erect and manly spirit, or more 
liberally endowed with all the virtues and all the 
graces of the heart. I speak of that which I have 
seen and know. His breast is the seat of generous 
and noble impulses. He is a stranger to envy, jeal- 
ousy, and all the wretched little arts of detraction and 
intrigue. No man is of a more open and prompt dis- 
position in respect to the appreciation and encourage- 
ment of other literary men, who are always, of course, 
in some degree, literary rivals. His hand is as ready 
to aid them when struggling toward distinction in 
letters, as his pen is to recognize them when they 
have emerged into it, to explain their merits and ex- 
pand their reputation. Those who have needed him 
have seen his benevolence; those who have trusted 
him have found him faithful; those who have favored 
him know that he is grateful. Conduct such as he 
has exhibited, and such a character as he enjoys 
among his friends, a superficial or spurious virtue 
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could neither inspire nor sustain. The world hasa 
distrust of too much refinement—which it refers to a 
tainted heart or a feeble head—and the distrust is not 
unnatural ; but, in the present instance, it was upon a 
wild stock of the most vigorous sense and feeling that 
a finished taste engrafted all the elegance of the most 
accomplished manners. Willis is a man who if he pos- 
sessed more cant would be thought to have more vir- 
tue ; whose morality has not pretension enough to be 
popular, and who, if he had more hypocrisy of speech, 
would undoubtedly be credited for a better keart. 

The causes of the misapprehensions which have 
been prevalent on this subject might easily be dis- 
covered. One of them arose out of circumstances 
more honorable to his spirit and independence than 
altogether prudent. In the beginning of his career, 
he quarreled with the reviewers; and I #elieve it is 
generally agreed thata man had better have a bad 
epitaph after his death than their ill-report while he 
lives. His taste, his good feeling, his disgust at im- 
positon, and his hatred of oppression, drove him into 
that quarrel, and his ability and the justice of his cause 
carried him triumphantly through ,it. He spoke of 
Captain Marryat, in the high day of his popularity, 
as the whole world now acknowledges that Captain 
Marryat deserved to be spoken of; and he retorted 
with memorable vigor upon Mr. Lockhart, who, 
having violated the law of decorum, himself, with 
the shamelessness of a prostitute, now stickled for 
its strictness in others with the fastidiousness of a 
prude. 

In respect to intellectual and literary endowments, 
Mr. Willis deserves to be the pride and boast of this 
country, and ought certainly to be placed in the very 
first rank. Those who do not taste the peculiarities 
of his merit, or are willing to be thought difficult, 
have imputed to his style the faults of affectation and 
conceit. I agree that fineness of sense and feeling is 
the Dalilah of his taste, under whose fascination he is 
sometimes shorn of his strength. But I can pardon 
something to the exuberance of youthful faculties, 
more to circumstances, and a great deal to the natural 
excesses of human temper, by which a man in 
pursuit of refinement may verge upon effeminacy. 
Where there is great and uncommon merit, a liberal 
mind will overlook and forget little defects and weak- 
nesses in the glow of enjoyment and admiration. Has 
anybody yet found out how to defend Shakspeare’s 
quibbles and clenches, or Dryden’s freedoms, or 
Pope’s unvarying monotony? I believe not; yet no- 
body, I suppose, is on that account less moved when 
Othello rages over the scene, or less open to the in- 
fluence of brilliant sense and lively passion in the 
writings of the other two. I have not labored to ac- 
quire that waterish judgment which, under the name 
of critical, bears up and floats upon its surface all the 
light straws and empty rubbish with which valuable 
things are often surrounded, and lets every thing that 
is weighty sink out of sight. Mr. Willis has no fail- 
ings but those which proceed out of a worthy, or, at 
least, a pardonable cause; a hatred of pomposity and 
parade, and a contempt for the arts of pedantry and 
professional mystery. In truth, the old dignified and 





solemn style was so thoroughly done to death, that, 
for my part, I like even the extravagances of this 
natural and simple school. Let us then, with a cer- 
tain candor which becomes men who would judge, 
estimate the nature and extent of his capacities. 

No man has appeared in our literature, endowed 
with a greater variety of fine qualities. He possesses 
an understanding, quick, acute, distinguishing even in 
excess; enriched by culture, and liberalized and illu- 
minated by much observation. He commands all the 
resources of passion ; at the same time that he is per- 
fect master of the effects of manners. The sugges- 
tions of an animated sense are harmonized by feeling, 
and are adorned by a finished wit. His taste is new, 
but it is not narrow or bigoted, and his sympathies 
with his reader are wonderfully intimate and true. 
His works exhibit a profusion of pointed and just 
comment on society and life; they sparkle with deli- 
cate and easy humor; they display a prodigality of 
fancy, and are fragrant with all the floral charm of 
sentiment. He possesses surprising saliency of mind, 
which in his hasty effusions often fatigue, but in his 
matured compositions is controlled to the just repose 
of art. But distinct from each of these, and sovereign 
over them all, is the vivifying and directing energy of 
a splendid poetical talent; that prophetic faculty in 
man whose effects are as vast as its processes are 
mysterious ; whose action is a moral enchantment 
that all feel, but none can fathom. This influence it 
is which, entering into and impregnating all his other 
faculties, gives force to some, elevation to others, and 
an unrivalable grace and interest to them all. 

There is obviously something very peculiar in the 
compositions of Mr. Willis; so much so, we have al- 
ways thought, as almost to constitute a separate school 
of literature, in which no one had preceded him, and 
none has as yet followed. This peculiarity, it seems 
to us, according to its simplest expression, consists in 
his having united in himself, and reconciled in art, 
two powers which are so distinct and even inconsist- 
ent that not only do they scarcely ever enter into the 
same genius, but rarely can be appreciated and en- 
joyed by the same taste. In what painter, for exam- 
ple, has the rapt imagination of Guido been joined 
with Teniers’ close sympathy with the actual and 
familiar? or, what reader follows with equai en- 
thusiasm the pedestrian range of Smollet, and the far 
and swan-like flights of Spenser through a world of 
softer and more splendid ether, gleaming with a lustre 
above mortality? If the ideal faculty has, in any au- 
thor, co-existed with the opposite talents of wit and 
observation, the two have yet been distinct, and have 
been exercised upon separate works; but in Mr. 
Willis they seem to us to be identified to a great de- 
gree, and in his productions their influence is inter- 
fused and blended together. In his tales, for example, 
he leads us into a drawing-room; the persons of the 
story are mere human gentlemen in coats and stocks, 
and ladies, not “in beauty dight’”’ a/one, but appareled 
with the aid of strings and hooks and so forth. The 
beginning of the tale is simple, its progress easy, and 
its end satisfactory. Here the function of an ordinary 


_story-teller would cease ; but it is precisely here that 
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Mr. Willis’s art begins. "What he has of remarkable 
lies beyond this; it lies in the faculty which can add 
the loftier without taking away the less; which can 
create the wonderful without destroying the familiar ; 
which can make the scheme. ideal without its ceasing 
to be real; can shed the rich lights of glowing fancy 
over the unaltered forms of common life; can carry 
us through a romance without tasking our invention, 
and delights us with all the interests of poetry with- 
out startling our most common sympathies. This is 
a great faculty which Mr. Willis possesses ; and how 
the result is accomplished is to us as great a mystery 
as the coloring of Titian. 

Mr. Wiillis’s genius does not affront the sterner 
shapes of imagination that wait to be bodied by the 
poet; it woos the lighter and lovelier forms of fancy 
which are not less abiding in their beauty. The 
weapon which he wields is not the two-handed sword 
of Richard, but the lithe, glittering blade of Saladin, 
He exhibits the force of dexterity, and the strength of 
skill. There is so little of effort or strain, so little of 
preparation and slow approach, that when the miracle 
of art has been performed under our eyes, we doubt 
for a moment the reality of an effect of which we 
saw not the intention, and cannot comprehend the 
means. The author seems to let his fancy wander at 
its own quaint will, and to contemplate no loftier end 
than his own amusement. But when we return to 
consider the impression which has been produced and 
remains; when we note what rare and delicate crea- 
tions we have gazed upon; of what strange, yet 
genuine and lofty beauty were the forms that floated 
around us; when we observe the essential truth that 
is wrapped up in the careless comment, and what 
deep experience breathes in that which seemed but 
the wantonness of a capricious pen, then we recognize 
- that this seeming negligence is real toil; that there 
is an earnest purpose in this apparent trifling, 
and that much art has been concealed with more 
artifice. 

After all, the basis of his literary character, and the 
most valuable of all his qualities, is common sense ; 
out of which I shall always, and do believe, that the 
best literature must proceed. Mr. Willis gets very 
thoroughly at the truth of life; his perceptions are not 
blinded by the pre-judgments of a visionary philoso- 
phy, and his conclusions are neither warped by his 
own passions nor racked to fit the prejudices of a 
faction. He is not forever dealing with sublimated 
theories, and bewildering reality with transcendental 
fallacies. His conceptions possess. that spontaneous 
force and interest, that native vigor and richness 
which recalls the strong days of England, when her 
literature spoke the language of nature and not the 
cant of systems; breathed the fresh air of life, and not 
the sickly atmosphere of schools. 

There is an intimate connection between genius 
and language, or, in more general terms, between the 
powers of conception and those of expression. Phre- 
nology las recognized the fatter as distinct, intellec- 
tual faculties; and the law of relation between the 
two and their mutual reaction is one of the contribu- 
tions which knowledge expects from that science. 





As to no man are given the trembling sensibilities, the 
thrilling sentiments, the delicate apprehensions of the 
poet, but with them is given the power to impart every 
nicety of his impressions in the appropriate dialect of 
his art, so upon none is bestowed this marvelous gift 
of tongues but those to whom is given a higher inspira- 
tion which it is their privilege to set forth. Indeed, it 
is only when-the divinity of genius rides upon the 
language, that the vehicle thus becomes, like the car 
of Kehama, itself animated with life. What magic 
sits upon the syllables of Shakspeare! how the phrases 
of Bacon glitter and ring, like the arrows of Apollo! 
What rich and dazzling influence in the purple words 
of Thomson, and the jeweled speech of Gray! Ex- 
pression, then, is one certain test of genius; and Mr. 
Willis satisfies that test more entirely, perhaps, than 
any of his cotemporaries. He is a master of the 
hidden sorceries of speech. He can unbind the rain- 
bow hues that are wrapt up and hidden in the color- 
less light of our common language, and shed their 
lustre over thought and passion. Like the great ay- 
thors of an earlier day, he aims to attain those fine 
and rich impressions which dwell only in language, 
and have no being but in words. An error is made 
by those who do not discriminate between science 
and art. In matters of reason, the thought is every- 
thing, the setting forth of it nothing. But with the 
fine arts, the expression is a great part of the crea- 
tion. The fine arts exist at that point where mind 
and matter coalesce ; they are the issue of spirit em- 
bracing with sense; hence their most genuine effects 
flash into existence only when the inward thought 
passes forth into the outer medium, be it sound, color, 
form, or language, and the two have become in- 
corporate forever. 

Such are the chief elements that enter into the costly 
weavings of Mr. Willis’s composition. We must go 
back, far back into the days of completer character 
than we now behold, if we would find an author in 
whose writings substantial sense is so well adorned by 
the drapery of a refined and courtly manner, and the 
shrewd reflections of the practiced man of the world, 
so charmingly blended with the spiritual suggestions 
of the poet. 

Mr. Willis’s early poems on scripture subjects have 
lately been printed together in an extra number of the 
New Mirror: and we have read them with deliberate 
and questioning care. We do not perceive what these 
compositions lack that poetry ought to possess. They 
are marked by an exquisiteness of moral perception— 
a delicacy of penciling, like the touches of the morn- 
ing light along the heavens, and a noble sympathy 
with truth and virtue. The snowy gleams of morning 
hope are joined to a glow of passion as golden as sun- 
set; and the mingled ray flushes every thing into 
beauty. To equal the best that America has yet done, 
Mr. Willis needs only that profound study of poetry 
as a great art, and that patient and energetic develop- 
ment of his faculties, without which the old sublimi- 
ties of verse were never reached. 

Mr. Willis did not follow up these brilliant successes 
of his youth, but turned to a very different field of 
literature. Sir Egerton Brydges has observed that 
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the practice of poetry is the best education for a prose 
writer; and Mr. Willis’s name may be added to the 
illustrations which the remark has received from the 
examples of Dryden, Cowley, Addison, and Sir Eger- 
ton himself. In fact, it is in the higher walks of prose, 
alone, that a poet can find full scope for all the re- 
sources of his power. 

For myself, bred in a school of letters too severe, 

perhaps, in the extent and nicety of its exactions, I 
am not apt to throw my admiration about promis- 
cuously; to that which is modern and popular, I 
yield it not unreluctantly. Yet the deliberate and 
mature impression of my own taste is, that Mr. Willis 
has written some of the most exquisite pygse of the 
present time. Who is the writer now in England that 
combines upon his pages so many of the qualities that 
contribute to form that copious, rich and mellow com- 
position which characterizes the old models of strength 
and beauty? The literature of England has, in 
modern times, unquestionably degenerated: it has 
become factitious, feeble and false; technical, narrow 
and dogmatic. The strong, bold music which once 
rose from it, and shook the heavens with its kingly 
tones, is changed to a lean and scrannel pipe, whose 
thin sounds tinkle in the chambers of the ear, but 
neither reach the understanding nor rouse the heart. 
Mr. Willis very wisely turned away from the irre- 
trievable barrenness of this metaphysical school, to 
refresh his faculties at the fountains of a more genuine 
inspiration. The type of his manner might be found 
in the writings of the best class of those choice spirits 
who flowered into literature a little before and after 
the period of the Restoration; men of thought and of 
action ; at once geniuses, scholars and courtiers. He 
might be called the Waller of the age. He possesses 
that delicate propriety of sentiment, instinctive grace, 
and truth combined with refinement of perception, to- 
gether with a rare felicity of words, which drew down 
on Waller the weighty praise of Dryden, who often 
called him the father of our English elegance, and 
taught Pope, in the next age, to appreciate and enlarge 
his merit. There is the same usage of actual life in 
its best phases; the same knowledge of the heart, if 
not in its deeper and darker workings, yet in all the 
wide range of healthful, fine and pleasurable emotion ; 
the same spontaneous good sense, suavity of manner, 
and perpetual soft play of wit. For ourselves, we 
must confess that this school of letters has in it some- 
thing very charming: it addresses our sympathies, if 
not with the force of some which went before it, yet 
with an intelligence, breadth, and distinctness which 
none that have succeeded it have reached. It is the 
literature of gentlemen. Those who are familiar only 
with the violent tribunitian style of this time will not 
at once recognize its strength; and those who have 
had their virtue stretched upon the theological racks 
of the age, will hardly give it credit for the solid and 
genuine integrity which it conceals under an entire 
simplicity of manner. 

Our associating Mr. Willis’s name with this class of 
writers, is in respect to the quality of tone rather than 
the measure of talent: for the republican obviously 
possesses a far larger soul of poetry, a much diviner 


gift of genius than was vouchsafed to the brightest 
and least earthly of that courtly college. From them 
he learned, that to refine is not always to weaken, and 
that, as it was the prophet’s word of old, in quietness 
there is strength: but the freshness of sympathy, the 
grace of enthusiasm, and the fire of poetry are all his 
own. Those resources of taste and manner which 
constituted their whole faculty, serve him but as the 
minister of a higher inspiration. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us, that Mr. Willis is 
justly entitled to the name of the most accomplished 
writer of the age; the author who, departing least 
from nature, has reached the most admirable results 
of art. For my own part, though never disposed to 
dogmatize myself, where it is at all reasonable to 
doubt, I have no idea of suffering any of the modern 
school of England to dictate judgments to me upon 
literary subjects. I see nothing in their performances 
which should make me afraid of their opinions. This 
is a world in which nations, like individuals, must 
take care of themselves. Whenever America chooses 
to claim her own, she may hold forth the name of this 
gifted person, as that of the writer who, beyond any 
of his cotemporaries, has felt, and been faithful to, 
the great mission of Art; which is, not to lend itself to 
the perversions of schemes and theories, but to de- 
velop, to animate, and to beautify the native, sponta- 
neous, deathless sympathies and aspirations of 
humanity. Above all, this is his peculiar character- 
istic as an author, that, while others touch but one 
string, or entertain us with the echoes of a single note, 
there proceeds from his productions a rich and in- 
finitely varied chime of reason, passion, sentiment and 
fancy, whose tones enrich the air with charming 
melody, and long will float upon the breezes of the 
future. 

Mr. Willis was born in Portland, January 20, 1807. 
He was fitted for college at the Boston Latin School 
and the Academy at Andover, and entered Yale Col- 
lege at the age of seventeen. Immediately after his 
graduation, he was employed by Mr. Goodrich to edit 
the “‘ Token” and “ Legendary,” and svon started the 
American Monthly Magazine, which he united with 
the Mirror, for the purpose of visiting Europe. On 
his arrival in France, Mr. Rives, our then minister to 
that country, attached him to his embassy, and with a 
diplomatic passport he visited all the courts of Europe, 
traveled in the East one year, and last of all visited 
England. Here he remained two years, and married. 
On his return to the United States, he purchased a 
farm on the Susquehannah, which severe losses in 
England and America compelled him to relinquish, 
and he is now, in connection with his old friend and 
former partner, General Morris, editing the New 
Mirror, in the city of New York. 

The portrait given in this number is a very felicitous 
one, representing Mr. Willis’s expression of face in 
the repose of his more thoughtful hours. It meets 
with the warmest commendation of his more inti- 
mate friends. He is six feet tall, powerfully though 
slightly made, and ruddy with constant and vigorous 
health. His personal manners are frank, bland and 
winning. L. 
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LOVE AND PLATONISM. 


AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED TO MISS SMITH. 


I am a devout believer in Platonism. I am not sure 
that it does not produce a more agreeable kind of hap- 
piness than love. I have had great experience in both 
sentiments, and am qualified to write about them as 
few men of my age are qualified, although, truth to 
speak, I am a bachelor of thirty-two. I am very glad 
that I am not fort}; for I do not wish to marry, and I 
take that to be the proper marrying age for men; 
women, I may as well remark here, should be just 
twenty-four, neither more nor less. I detest your 
green girls; under twenty they doat upon you to-day 
with a passionate fervor that is wonderful to behold, 
and to-morrow they just remember that they did rather 
like you better than some others. 

Recently, and in spite of all my experience, I was 
silly enough to be captivated by a damsel of nineteen. 
She was not beautiful, but had one of those entrancing 
faces that are more rare than regular features and rosy 
bloom. It was purely accidental, or I should never 
have fallen over head and ears in love with her as I 
did—confound me, for a simpleton! At first, warned 
by various twinges of memory, I stood shivering on 
the brink of passion for a season, I knew how it would 
be; and soI relucted even at forming her acquaint- 
ance. Nevertheless, as the miserable fates would 
have it, I resigned myself to her sweet society. I de- 
clared—she confessed, though not very warmly—and 
I retired voluntarily ; absolutely withdrew under en- 
couragement that other men would have regarded as 
conclusive. Not more than a week elapsed, when 
she wrote to me—such a letter '!—wanting to know 
how she could have forfeited my esteem, and begging 
to see me. Graduate as I am in the College of Cupid, 

with all the honors, I was foolish enough to be sported 
with. I saw her, as she appointed—and now I should 
like to know, my dear Miss Smith, what do you 
imagine was the result ? Why, at a second interview, 
she quietly told me that we must part forever. Ex- 
quisitely cool, that! considering that I had, but a little 
time before, parted forever of my own accord. 
IV’importe, | acquiesced gracefully, nothing loth; not 
caring enough about the matter to expostulate with 
the vacillating minx. 

Perhaps, Miss Smith, you think that this was the 
end. Not at all. In spite of my having a second 
time, and, at her own request, given up the pursuit, 
she wrote another letter—she did, by my halidome! 
She wanted to know why I was offended; she 
couldn’t realize that I was offended, not she! Now 
it struck me—I don’t know how it may strike you— 
but it struck me that this was the supreme of coolness. 
I have met fools in my day, but if I had consulted my 
looking-glass just about then, I should have seen the 
13* 


face of the greatest I ever encountered. I jhardly ex- 
pect to be believed; but I actually went to another 
interview, and, in that, she swore eternal fidelity after 
the most approved fashion of the poets. As Dr. 
Holmes observes, in one of his most touching effu- 
sions—‘‘ She said she loved me dearly.” What was 
the consequence to myself? I gave the rein to my 
passion, and, like a high-mettled courser, it leaped 
exultingly over all obstacles. But, not to be prolix, 
I will add nothing more, except that, after many hours 
—stolen hours too—such ds only lovers pass, I was 
entreated to bring the affair to a conclusion by con- 
sulting the proper authority. I did so; papa’s con- 
sent was asked, and he, not ungraciously, deferred 
giving me any reply until he had conversed with his 
daughter. Looking upon the affair as settled, I called 
upon the old gentleman—and—goodness gracious! 
what of all things do you suppose that he said? Why, 
his daughter had informed him that I had misappre- 
hended her feelings! This was something more than 
cool—it was wicked. I give you my honor, Miss 
Smith, as a gentleman, that, not twenty hours before, 
she had assured me that she should go perfectly mad 
with misery unless she could be mine ! 

Then and after I resolved that no female could pos- 
sibly know whether she was in love or not till the age 
of twenty-four. I fix upon that period, because a 
friend of mine solemnly asseverates that he once met 
with a woman of that age who was positively in the 
same mind for a week. In writing out the circum- 
stances, I have not detailed them precisely as they 
occurred, but the differences are immaterial, and, in- 
stead of exaggerating, I haye diminished (is ‘‘ dimi- 
nish” an active verb ?) the facts. All this may possibly 
read like digression—it is no such thing—it is perfectly 
pertinent to my subject; it isn example, moreover, 
profitably held up for the warning of mankind. There 
was no Platonism about it—it was love, pure love, 
founded in no sentiment of friendship, and therefore 
as easily dissevered as flax ‘‘that falls asunder at the 
touch of fire.” 

I trust in Platonism—I trust in it more entirely than 
in the deepest passion. Win a woman’s friendship 
and it is eternal. Love may be built upon it, and, if it 
be, the superstructure will be as lasting as the founda- 
tion. In that case, you exclaim, it ceases to be Pla- 
tonism—how then can you believe in it? Because I 
believe that it may exist without superinducing love. 
Nay, I am confident that Platonism may survive the 
love of both parties for others. To be more clear, I 
think, Miss Smith, that you and I may entertain the 
sincerest regard for one another—we may confide to 





one another our most secret thoughts—and yet you 
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may be tenderly disposed toward Mr. Jones, and I 
may be enraptured with Miss Brown. I cannot state 
the reasons of this conviction on my heart, further 
than that I have proved it to be true in more cases 
than one. I have been honored with the confidence 
of lovely and high-minded women. I have entertained 
for them a feeling absolutely fraternal. I never, 
though they were beautiful, young and accomplished, 
passed in their presence the limits of quiet, deep, en- 
during friendship. I said that the happiness produced 
by this sentiment was more agreeable than that of 
love. It was disturbed by no fears; it was over- 
shadowed by no doubts; it flowed on perpetually like 
a strong, bright river, whose current was never les- 
sened. Alas! distance now separates me from the 
first of those fair friends—and the second “is not.” 
I stood by the death-bed of the latter; I held her hand 
in mine, as from her lustrous eyes the light of life de- 
parted. I heard her last words—and often in those 
my sad hours, when the curtains of darkness are 
drawn around the earth, they sound in my ears with 
all their mournful meaning. ‘‘ Farewell, my best 
friend,” she said, ‘‘ so live that you may meet me in 
the better land.” I mourned for her as few husbands 





have mourned for their wives—and yet, had she lived, 
I would have seen her the wife of another with a 
pleasure equal to that with which I witnessed the 
marriage of my first fair friend, who is now living 
with her artist-husband in some marble palace in the 
city of the Ceesars. Therefore am I a devout believer 
in Platonism. 

Were I, adorable Miss Smith, to relate for your 
delectation my experiences in love, you would be too 
much astonished. I could tell things much more re- 
markable than the affair with the fickle damsel of 
nineteen. I know you would be delighted to hear 
them, but I shrink from the task. Tom Moore sings, 


You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
Bat the scent of the roses will hang round it still ! 


which is doubtless true; but having no great partiality 
for the odor of stale rose leaves, I will not present 
them to your beautifully chiseled olfactories. Enough 
if I remark, concludingly, that the result of my adven- 
tures in the fairy land of Love, has left me with but 
little desire to re-equip myself for new feats of arms. 
I am un-Quixoted. My last affair did it. I am a 
devout believer in Platonism. P. B. 





THE WATERMAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN, AFTER THE OLD DANISH. 





BY C. P. CRANCH. 





‘¢O, MOTHER, give me good counsel and aid, 
How shall I meet the beautiful maid?” 

She built him a steed of the watery wave, 

And a bridle and saddle of sand she gave. 

She dressed him like a knight so gay, 

And to Mary’s church-yard he rode away. 

He tied his steed at the church door, 

He went round the church three times and four. 
The waterman into the church then went, 
While great and small around him bent. 

The priest stood at the altar there, 

And cried—‘“ What pale knight have we here ?” 
Then smiled to herself the lovely maid— 

* O would the pale k@ight were mine !”’ she said. 
He stepped over one stool and two: 

‘*O, maiden give me your troth so true.”’ 





She gave him her hand right willingly ; 

‘¢ Here hast thou my troth—I’ll follow thee.” 
They went with the marriage crowd away, 
And danced all fearlessly and gay. 

They danced down on the ocean strand ; 
They were alone now, hand in hand. 
“Hold, beautiful maid, my steed for me— 
The neatest little ship I'll bring to thee !” 
And when they came unto the sand, 

Then all the ships turned into land. 

And when they came upon the Sound, 

The beautiful maid sunk on the ground. 
And long upon shore they heard the ery 

Of the beautiful maid come shrieking by. 

I counsel ye, maidens, as weil as I can— 
Go not to dance with the Waterman. 





SONNET. 


“SOME FELL BY THE WAYSIDE.” 





BY ELIZABETH OKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SINLESS CHILD,” ETC. 





Nor yet, not yet, oh pilgrim! cast aside 
The dusty sandal, and the well-worn staff ; 
Athirst and fainting, yet must thou abide 
One peril more—and strength in thy behalf 
Shall once again be born—it is the last! 
Thou sinkest by the lonely wayside down, 
And life, o’erspent and weary, ebbeth past. 


The lengthening shadows on thy path are thrown, 
And thou wouldst rest, forgetful of life’s dream, 
Deluding, vain, and empty, and here die. 
Not yet! not yet! there still is left one gleam 
To onward lure thy too despairing eye ; 
Gird on thy staff, the shrine is yet unwon ; 





Oh ! lose not thou the prize, by this last work undone. 
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THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


OR THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE. * 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





CHAPTER I. 


“ T saw her on a nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too; 
Her household motions light and free 
And step of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance on which did meet 
Sweet records—promises as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows—simple wiles— 
Praise—blame—love—kisses—tears and smiles.” 

** We tt, Sir Henry, I have listened very patiently, 
and acknowledge myself much edified,” said the earl, 
lifting a glass of Burgundy to his lips, but scarcely 
tasting it; ‘‘ still am I unconvinced. I admit Lady 
Jane to be all you describe her—beautiful, highly 
bred, and of noble lineage—but these are the very 
qualifications that I object to. I have never yet seen a 
meek belle—high breeding but too often polishes the 
blush from a maiden cheek, and—’’ 

‘But do you object to beauty and birth?” inter- 
rupted Sir Henry. 

‘* Beauty is a pleasant thing in a rose, which is un- 
conscious of it—but save me from your highly bred 
women—creatures who torture their very hearts into 
fashion—and, as for birth—the pomp and pride of 
birth—that, too, is not unpleasant, when it runs with 
the family estate to the male heirs, with whom such 
things should be left.” 

‘‘ But surely you would not marry one of inferior 
birth 2?” ; 

‘‘T have no thoughts of matrimony at all,” replied 
the young earl smiling, ‘‘ and, if I had, it is just pos- 
sible that an earldom which traces back to the Con- 
quest, might sustain its dignity without the aid of ma- 
trimonial connections.” 

‘* But surely you intend to marry some time? This is 
a strange whim for a nobleman of five-and-twenty, 
who has just come in possession of his estates,” urged 
Sir Henry, who had three sisters just ready to leave 
the school-room. 

Lord Seymour shook the wine in his glass till a drop 
or two dashed over the edge, a grave expression—as 
if a train of unpleasant thoughts had been agitated— 
stole over his face, and there was something of stern- 
ness in his manner when he spoke again. 

‘J have seen but little of true domestic felicity in 
my own class of life,’’ he said; ‘‘ my very soul sickens 
at the mercenary heartlessness with which our high- 
born women barter away their delicate persons—I will 
not say hearts. Heaven knows I had early warning.” 

“You are young to have conceived such pre- 
judices,” faltered Sir Henry, coloring, for the late Lady 





Seymour had been remotely connected with his own 
family. 

‘*T was young to imbibe them when my poor father 
stood widowed by the sin of his wife—not by death— 
amid the splendor of his ancestral home, with three 
orphan children to share his disgrace. I can remem- 
ber the proud, imperious beauty of the frail being who 
gave me birth—she was the daughter of a duke. Our 
escutcheon was unstained till then. My proud father 
loved another, but he would not wed beneath his rank 
—the conventional code of family honor was his reli- 
gion. An aristocrat in soul, he must wive nobly, so 
he blended his own haughty blood with that of a still 
more exalted line—he must be girded around with 
family honors. Sir Henry, you know how this ended. 
She left my father’s roof—her children—every thing, 
for a base adventurer. Our family pride—where was 
it then? crushed and trodden to the earth, by the very 
being to whom my father had sacrificed the best affec- 
tions of his heart, that it might be exalted. It broke 
his heart—not immediately—strong hearts do not give 
way so; but his wounded pride, his thwarted affections, 
recoiled upon him, in his splendid solitude it rusted 
into his thoughts, and at length ate away his life. His 
death happened years after, but still this base act sent 
him to his grave at last. You knew the earl as others 
knew him, a haughty, reserved man, whose thoughts 
no penetration might fathom, whose very being was 
knitted to his rank; but I was his child, scarcely four 
years old when this mildew fell upon his pride; I 
witnessed the stern sorrow which the world never 
dreamed of. I grew up amid the gathering gloom of 
his desolate splendor. The first strong impression 
taken by my young mind was that of woman’s perfidy ; 
as I grew up the impression strengthened with my 
strength, and became a portion of my manhood. The 
hand of my own mother planted the seed—her sex 
and class must reap the fruit thereof—I will never 
wed with one of my own order, never wed at all, un- 
less my entire soul is poured out in love to that one 
being who shall share my destiny.” 

** You will think better of this; but let us change 
the subject,” said Sir Henry, dismayed by this burst 
of indignant eloquence in a being usually so refined 
and passionless. 

‘“« Never, while I can remember my own desolate 
infancy, the tears which I have seen wrung, like drops 
of fire, from the tortured pride of my father—never 
while I have a mind to comprehend the worthless 
blandishments of your high-born women—their heart- 
lessness and their hollow pretensions.” ~ 
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*‘ This is but your second season in town—Almack’s 
opens in a week, and, my word for it, some of the fair 
debutantes will avenge the sex on you before it closes 
again,” said Sir Henry, forcing a tone of gaiety which 
he could not feel, for there was so much of feeling— 
deep, passionate feeling—in what Seymour had 
uttered, an earnestness and force that quite discom- 
posed the calm, easy“baronet, who could never com- 
prehend any passion, good or evil, after it arose above 
the dignity of a sensation. Lord Seymour tried to 
smile, but the effort was at variance with the kindling 
eye and flushed cheek which betrayed deep and 
serious emotion. 

“Tt is seldom I speak of my mother,” he said, 
wiping the drops from his forehead, ‘“ would to 
Heaven that thoughts were as easily crushed as 
words! I am a young man yet, but my heart is old in 
suspicion, worn callous with distrust of the sex.” 

*‘ Worn callous by a fiddlestick! away with such 
nonsense—one swallow does not make a summer, nor 
does the mildew which settles on a rose touch the 
whole bush. Throw off this morbid nonsense and 
come with me to the opera. Lady Jane expects you.” 

‘* Excuse me, I leave town in the morning.” 

** Leave town, just as the season is commencing! 
are you mad, or only romantic?” 

‘* A little of both, perhaps,” replied Lord Seymour 
with a smile, for he had made a strong effort to fling 
off thoughts so unsuited to the place, and partially suc- 
ceeded; ‘‘ but, on second thought, I am at Lady Jane’s 
disposal for the evening, a little music may humanize 
me again. Come,I hear your carriage at the door, 
mine is unnecessary if you will set me down.” 

As the two young men were stepping into their car- 
riage at the door of Lord Seymour’s dwelling, a 
hackney coach drove by, and a sweet, girlish face 
bent eagerly forward, as if attracted by the glittering 
equipage. Before the young ear! could obtain a second 
glance the head was drawn back, but those delicate 
features, that wealth of golden curls falling over the 
brow, haunted him like a dream. 

In half an hour Seymour was an inmate of Lady 
Jane’s box, self-possessed, and gracefully rendering 
all those nameless attentions to the high-born beauty, 
which were so liable to be misconstrued by the world 
even should they fail to interest their object. All at 
once he started, leaned forward and looked earnestly 
into the pit. He had seen that face again, more beau- 
tiful a thousand times than it had appeared in the dim 
lamplight. The opera had commenced, and the young 
girl was deeply absorbed by the music. Her eyes, so 
tender and deeply blue, were lifted to the stage with a 
look of bewildering joy, such as exquisite harmony, 
heard for the first time, might kindle in the face of a 
seraph. The light gave a richer tinge to the ringlets 
of pale gold, broken up as they were in a thousand 
gossamer waves, loosely confined by the wreath of 
tiny roses garlanded over her brow. A dress of pure 
muslin was folded over her bosom, and hung in loose 
drapery down her arms, where bracelets of large 
pearls gleamed whitely through. She was slender 
and girlish in her appearance, and her soul seemed 
bathing itself in the voluptuous music that swelled 





through the building. Seymour could almost fancy 
that he saw the pulsations of her heart as it rose and 
fell to the sweet sounds, awaking it toa new and more 
delicious life. 

Lady Jane had addressed him twice and received 
no answer—she turned her dark eyes to his face, saw 
the fixed expression of his gaze, and slowly raising 
the jeweled glass which glittered in her hand, looked 
down upon the pit. The head was turned away, Lady 
Jane saw nothing but a white shoulder glancing be- 
neath a fold of pure drapery, with two or three long 
golden ringlets falling over it and trembling in the light. 
She languidly dropped the glass to her lap and asked 
Seymour what he was gazing at so intently. 

** True, it is wonderful, I did not dream that music 
could affect one so.” 

Lady Jane opened her large eyes, surprised by a 
reply so inapplicable to the question, and, as Seymour 
still kept his gaze on the pit, she lifted her glass again. 

** Ah!” she said, with a slight downward curve of 
the coral lip, ‘‘ you have made out my little protégé 
and her reverend papa. <A pretty rustic, is she not? 
One can almost fancy that she brings the scent of our 
spring violets in her clothes.” 

“Do you know her?” inquired Seymour, aroused 
to sudden interest in what his companion was saying. 

The lady smiled with a still more scornful ex- 
pression—‘‘ She was born on my father’s estate,” was 
the concise reply. 

‘‘ The daughter of a tenant,” persisted the earl, with 
his eyes fixed on the beautiful vision so earnestly that 
he did not perceive the scornful smile that deepened 
on the beautiful face of his companion ; “ the daughter 
of a tenant—impossible !” 

**T believe our rector at Grayton has charge of her— 
she may be his daughter—I really have very little 
knowledge of the matter.” 

There was something in the manner of this reply 
that arrested Seymour’s attention; he looked up, and 
a quiet smile, that hada gleam of her own scorn in it, 
came to his lips. ‘‘ I see your ladyship’s father in Sir 
Henry’s box, he will probably be able to give me 
some farther information.” 

The next moment Lady Jane was alone, the smile 
had left her mouth, and, as she looked down on that 
fair girl in the pit, an unpleasant gleam came and 
went over her haughty face. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was the close of a beautiful autumn day, the haw 
leaves took a golden tinge from the sunset, and the 
shadow of a little gothic church, overrun with ivy, 
seemed to have rusted its image on the bosom of a 
stream that swept heavily along the foot of a thickly 
wooded hill, which, at that hour, enveloped the whole 
of a pretty village in its shadow. On an opposite ac- 
clivity the turrets of a lordly castle rose in hoary 
grandeur against the sky. Its park swept greenly 
down to the village, and, even from the little church, 
the glow of its flower garden might be detected 
through the distance, as if the warm sunset were it- 
self turning to blossoms on the hill side. 
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On the bank of the stream, and just above the little 
church, was a pile of gray rocks covered with lichen and 
wild blossoms. On a fragment which had been rent 
away from the mass and bedded in the thick ferns, sat 
a young man, with a sketch-book in his hand, anda 
pencil lying between the leaves. Now and then he 
opened the book and began to sketch the old church, 
which formed a picturesque object enough to tempt 
any artist into the open air on a night so quiet as that ; 
but it seemed rather remarkable that every leaf of the 
book was embellished with the same object, all from 
that very position, and yet no page was finished up, 
and the whole building had not once been taken as it 
stood. Still the sketches, as far as they went, were 
bold and masterly, betraying not only superior skill, 
but genius for the art. But that evening the artist 
worked fitfully; his eye often wandered beyond the 
church when he seemed to be examining its propor- 
tions. He became more and more restless as the twi- 
light darkled around him, though every object in that 
beautiful landscape was tranquil as an infant’s dream. 
The faint tinkling of a sheep-bell in the distant hills, 
and the soft flutter of a bird as it nestled itself down 
to sleep in the leaves above his head, were all the 
sounds that stirred in the hazy air. Still he opened 
and closed his book impatiently, and at last flung his 
pencil into the stream, and, starting up, walked to- 
ward the church. 

Scarcely had the young man entered the shadow 
flung by that picturesque little building, when a young 
girl sprung lightly into the porch, and, pushing back the 
ivy that fell in thick masses all around it, looked 
eagerly toward the rocks. 

At the first glimpse of her golden ringlets the young 
man’s face brightened; but he turned and went hur- 
riedly back to his former position, where he waited her 
approach, his fine countenance beaming with pleasant 
expectation. 

The girl sprung eagerly on, casting a look behind, 
as if terrified lest some one might see her from the 
village. She checked her pace a little just as she 
came to the pile of rocks, and went round the point 
that concealed her lover more leisurely. It was a 
modest wile, and only done that he might not deem 
her too eager for the meeting; but the sweet girl was 
breathless when she reached him, and her cheeks 
glowed like a damask rose kindled by the sunshine, 
partly from exercise and partly from the ardent wel- 
come which sparkled in the dark eyes bent upon her. 

**So you are come at last,” he said, joyfully. He 
held out both his hands and she placed her own with- 
in them, and her cheek taking a still deeper red as he 
bent his lips down and pressed them warmly upon the 
little prisoner’s. She lifted her clear eyes to his and 
smiled. 

* Yes, at last I got away.” 

That was a sweet, low voice, which might have 
troubled a less excitable heart than listened to it with 
restless dreams, and there was a world of affection 
beaming in those blue eyes. The young man gazed 
into the soul-lit depths till all the poetry of his warm 
nature was aroused. He bent down and kissed her 
forehead. 





“Tt was cruel to keep me waiting so—very cruel, 
Clara.” 

She blushed, and a pretty, roguish triumph sparkled 
in her eyes. 

“* You will know how pleasant it is; I was here full 
ten minutes before you last night, trembling in the 
porch there like a poor bird, and peeping through the 
leaves every half minute till you came.” 

** And so you kept me here full of anxieties on pur- 
pose to try your strength,” said the young man, tap- 
ping her cheek with his sketch-book, but still with a 
manner that had something of displeasure in it. 
“Woman, woman—alike everywhere—there is no 
trusting you with power !” 

The girl instantly became serious, for her ear had 
caught that lurking tone as a sarcasm, or reproach. 

‘Indeed I would have come before—I did my best 
to get away from poor papa, but he was reading his 
next discourse to me, and you know I could not ap- 
pear impatient, it would have pained him so.” 

** And was it a good discourse, Clara?” said the 
young man, smiling kindly upon her. 

A change came over her face, her eyelids drooped, 
and there came a flush upon them, as if tears were 
mustering beneath. 

‘Tt made me very sad,” she replied, after a brief 
pause. 

* And why, child—why did your good father’s ser- 
mon make you sad?” 

“TI donot know. But it set me to thinking—” 

“Well, dear.” 

“Thinking seriously on what I am doing. Charles, 
am I doing wrong to meet you here?” 

‘* My dear Clara !” 

“ Not wrong—I did not mean that—not wrong in 
meeting you, but in concealing it from my father, my 
poor kind father who has always been so good to 
me.” 

The young man did not speak, but his countenance 
changed slightly, and she perceived it. 

“Do not mistake me,” she added, quickly, as she 
bent, with child-like grace, and pressed her lips 
timidly to his hand. ‘I mean that you are wise and 
generous—that you could not ask me to do wrong, 
but they tell me that men do not judge of a maiden’s 
arts as women do, and I have no mother !” 

She broke off, for the tears were forcing themselves 
from her eyes, though she had closed the thick lashes 
over them rapidly once or twice as she spoke, ina 
vain effort to disperse the moisture before it formed 
into drops. He drew her gently to his bosom, and 
smoothed the golden hair back from her forehead 
with his hand. 

‘Do not distress yourself in this way, my sweet 
girl,” he said. ‘‘ You have done no wrong, though 
these same women might tell you so—even the mo- 
ther you talk of, were she alive. Do not reproach 
me with tears, girl; you are blameless in all things— 
if there is fault, it rests with me—I mean, that I should 
have spoken with your father before this.” 

She looked eagerly in his face. ‘‘ And you will, 
Charles—you will speak with him now !” 

Her lover shook his head. ‘‘ He would ask what a 
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poor artist had to do with love, and what should I an- 
swer ?” 

She looked in his face with much earnestness. 
‘‘ Say that his daughter loves the poor artist.” 

The young man was greatly moved, his dark eyes 
glistened with moisture, and some severe struggle 
seemed going on in his bosom. 

‘‘T know that she does—that she thinks so, at least, 
but time and absence may work great changes, even 
here.” He had turned from her and muttered these 
words to himself. 

She approached him timidly, and, nestling her hand 
in his again, stood by his side in silence. 

“Clara,” he said, drawing her toward him, and 
looking earnestly in her face; ‘‘ Clara, you are right ; 
it is not well that we meet here so often. To-morrow 
I shall leave the village.” 

The girl turned very pale, but ceased to weep. 

‘*T may be absent months, perhaps years, but my 
return is certain. Meantime, you are free to wed 
any one who may present himself.” She grew more 
deathly pale, and her large eyes filled with troubled 
light. 

The artist did not seem to heed it, but he drew her 
hand to his arm, and they walked along the brink of 
the river through a footpath which led from the vil- 
lage. 

‘* Clara,” he said, at length, pausing by the stream, 
and looking down into the deep water eddying ina 
flash of dying sunlight; ‘‘ Clara, do you fully and 
from your whole heart confide in me ?” 

‘*¢ With my entire soul,” she answered. 

Again they walked .forward in silence, both lost in 
agitating thought. Unknown to herself, a painful 
doubt lurked in the bosom of that young girl, for 
where concealment exists there must be doubt—her 
heart was alternately swayed by hopes and fears; she 
felt that there was mystery somewhere. She believed 
that he loved her truly and well, but why conceal it 
from her father? Poor child, her heart was torn with 
misgivings, but she would not acknowledge a doubt 
even to herself. 

And the artist, were his reflections happy ones ?— 
by the knitting of his arched brows—by the uneasy 
motion of his lips and the restlessness in those dark 
eyes, one might safely answer no. Was he one of 
those men who awoke the melody of an innocent 
heart, that his ear may feast on the sound of its break- 
ing strings? Had he deceived that loving and inno- 
cent young creature? Was he about io add deeper 
wrong to that already committed? There was some- 
thing in that open forehead, so high and full of in- 
tellect—an expression lying about the finely chiseled 
mouth, and the misty tenderness brooding in his eyes, 
that forbade the supposition. Yet though he might 
be honorable, he was selfish—intensely selfish, as 
most men are in their dealings with women. He 
knew that the gentle creature by his side had rendered 
up the great treasure of her womanhood—its first, 
deep love. He knew that love to be pure, and felt in 
his innermost soul that no trial was necessary to 
prove the depth and disinterestedness of her affection. 
Still, with that unaccountable feeling so frequently 





connected with the most ardent. love, he was prepar- 
ing a mental torture for her which few hearts could 
have endured. Her soul must go through the fiery 
furnace of doubt and fears before it could be deemed 
of that pure gold which he must receive in exchange 
for his own firm but exacting love. 

Our natures would seem to be made up of contra- 
dictions ; how often is it that we can deliberately tor- 
ture or trifle with the feelings of a beloved object for 
the mere pleasure of proving the power we have 
obtained over one human heart, and yet how deeply 
may that object be loved all the time. It would some- 
times appear that men of the highest intellect are 
most given to this species of mental torture. But the 
affections of a good heart are costly playthings even 
for the great, and that man who plays wantonly with 
the feelings that are twining around him may feel 
them give way when his own proud soul must trem- 
ble at the shock. 

The lovers sat down beneath an oak tree which 
had often terminated their rambles. The artist took 
the hand which still rested on his arm... It trembled 
violently, not with the gentle heart-thrill that had so 
often caused its pulse to flutter, but with a sharp, 
nervous tremor that spoke of suffering—suppressed, 
but acute suffering.” 

** Clara,” he said, ‘‘ do you love me ?” 

She looked at him almost proudly, and a faint smile, 
not of pleasure, stole over her lips, as she replied to a 
question which, under the circumstances, was un- 
generous and selfish. 

‘Dol love you?” she said, with a proud effort to 
stifle the emotions that were almost choking her. 
“Have you brought me here to ask that question ?” 
She turned away her face and pretended to trifle with 
a tuft of crimson wild blossoms that grew by the 
gnarled root on which she was sitting. It would not 
do—that meek heart was full—she bent her head still 
lower and sobbed aloud. The artist sat by, a little 
agitated, it is true, but still firm in the course he had 
decided on. 

‘¢ Listen to me, Clara,” he said, still retaining her 
hand; “I am but an humble artist, poor and without 
patrons; as such I should not have sought the affec- 
tions which you tell me are enlisted in my favor. 
Clara, in one thing I have deceived you!” 

She started as ifa blow had been struck upon her 
heart, but did not look up or change her position. 

** Not in your professions of affection,’”’ she said, in 
a choked voice ; ‘‘ say that you are true to me there, 
and I can submit to any thing else.” 

The artist turned to conceal the struggle it cost him, 
but made no reply. 

‘‘ No answer,” she cried, starting to her feet and 
clasping her hands in agony. ‘‘ Noanswer—then you 
do not love me !” 

She sat down again, and struggled hard against her 
tears, for still he made no answer. For a moment, 
there was silence between the young pair—silence, 
save the quick, half stifled sobs that broke from Clara’s 
bosom. At length she spoke again, but with her 
hands clasped in her lap, and her eyes bent upon the 
grass at her feet. 
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“You loved me once—I am sure of it,” she said; 
‘‘was it wrong when I confessed how much, how 
completely you were beloved in return?—wrong to 
say that with my lips which every act and tone be- 
trayed each moment ?” 

‘* No, not wrong,” said the young man, half smil- 
ing; “‘though much frankness is not often found in 
the great world.” 

‘The great world,” repeated Clara, with tender 
bitterness. “ This is my world—here where my fa- 
ther’s church stands—where my father lives and 
blesses me. In this world I have been taught to 
speak the truth, or remain silent.” 

The artist took her hand and slightly clasped it. 

‘And are you happy here—perfectly content, 
Clara?” he said. 

‘** Content—yes, till you eame to trouble and bless— 
since then—happy, oh, how very happy, but not con- 
tent—I shall never know tranquillity again; have I 
not kept secrets from my father ?” 

‘Tt shall be thus no longer—to-night you may tell 
him all.” 

Clara caught his hand and kissed it eagerly. 

** But listen to me, girl, We must part here, and 
perhaps for years. Nay, do not look so mournfully 
surprised. Absence must test the strength and power 
of the love we feel for each other, or think we feel. 
I solemnly believe that years of separation can never 
erase your sweet image from my soul—and I trust, 
nay, am almost certain that you will not love another, 
and that when I return to this, your quiet world, the 
angel that has made it a paradise to me will appear in 
the little porch yonder, smiling, faithful, and lovely, 
as now. But first love is a deceitful thing, Clara; it 
should be tried and well understood before two hu- 
man beings can stake the future upon it. Absence is 
a severe but certain test. Like gold in the furnace, 
true and deep affection becomes more holy and endur- 
ing by it—mere fancy takes its own worth and sinks 
to the insignificance of all tinsel. I am exacting as 
well as poor, my girl, but something in my own heart 
tells me that we shall only love each other better for 
trial and separation. You must learn patience, and I— 
the poor artist—will go into the great world and come 
back, some few years hence, wealthy and great per- 
haps, who knows ?—time works wonders. Possibly 
it may transform my circumstances, and leave the 
heart still faithful—we shall see.” 

** And we part to-night, and for years ?” said Clara, 
preoccupied by this one overwhelming idea. 

‘* To-night,” was the calm reply. 

‘But you love me—you do love me!” she rejoined, 
clasping her hands on his arm, and lifting her tearful 
but sparkling eyes to his. 

“As my own life—as my own soul!” he re- 
plied. 

The young girl drew a deep breath, her hands un- 
clasped from his arm and fell into her lap, then she 
lifted them to her face, and happy tears came rushing 
between the slender fingers, like rain-drops broken in 
their fall by a cluster of damask rose-buds. 

‘‘Can you trust me now? Part with me here in 
full faith, believing, 4nowing that I will return though 





years pass by, and—if you still desire it—claim you 
for my wife.” 

Clara removed the clasped hands from her eyes, 
laid them trustingly in his, and her eloquent eyes an- 
swered him. He drew her to his bosom, kissed her 
forehead, her hair, her hands, and the soft, violet eyes 
that were still dewy with tears. 

‘* God bless you—God forever bless you !” 

He was gone. These last words were sounding in 
her heart, but she was alone. The twilight deepened 
around her, the golden atmosphere grew purple, and 
slowly darkened into night. A star came out—an- 
other, and another. Then the young girl arose, 
passed through the dusky porch of the church, and 
entered her own dwelling. 

The rector was in his little study, musing over the 
pages of a manuscript sermon that lay on the table 
before him. The window, which opened into a rustic 
garden, was up, and the odor of a flowering vine that 
clung about the sash enriched every breath of air that 
fanned his temples. A benevolent and almost femi- 
ninely gentle face was that of the good divine. The 
repose and dignity of age hung about him, yet he was 
but little beyond the middle stage of life. Scarcely a 
tinge of snow mingled with the fine, but scanty hair 
that waved over his forehead, and his hands, almost 
girlishly small, were white, and rendered youthful in 
their appearance by a contrast with the dark color of 
his clerical vestments. As the good man sat musing 
over his labor of Christian love, the door softly opened 
and Clara glided into the room. She was paler than 
usual, and a faint flush about the eyes was just dis- 
cernible as the lamplight fell upon her face. She 
moved gently forward, knelt down at her father’s 
feet, and kissed his hand. It must have been a fa- 
miliar act of affection, for, without lifting his eyes 
from the manuscript, the rector drew his hand from 
those rosy lips and smoothed the golden hair of his 
child gently, and as if the fond movement had become 
so natural to him that his hand had learned to caress 
the sweet girl while thd mind was half occupied in 
religious meditations. 

Clara bent beneath the caressing hand of her parent 
till her forehead almost touched his knee. 

‘‘ Father !” she said, at length, in a low voice. 

** Well, my child.” 

The rector did not lift his eyes from the manuscript 
as he spoke, but Clara was silent, and the struggle 
that was going on in her heart imparted itself to her 
frame. The father felt her tremble, and turned his 
eyes anxiously on her face. Those sweet features 
bore traces of recent agitation, but they were then 
calm, and, though pallid, gentle and resolute in their 
expression. 

The rector moved the pile of manuscript from him 
and bent over his child— 

‘‘ Clara,” he said fondly, ‘‘I am afraid these eve- 
ning dews are not wholesome ; thy hair is wet with 
them, child ; thy cheek is white, and even in this bland 
summer air thy limbs tremble with cold.” 

‘Father, it is not cold, nothing could make me 
tremble so but the thought that I have had conceal- 
ments from you, my kind good parent.” 
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“How, Clara, how concealments, what does this 
mean ?” 

‘‘T have been out much of late, father,” said the 
girl in a faltering voice, ‘‘ but not alone.” 

‘‘ Not alone, Clara,” repeated the rector with be- 
wilderment. 

‘‘ No, father, the young artist—the—” 

“ Well, child, well !” 

‘He joined me in my walks—for a time it was by 
accident, then by tacit understanding, and at last I 
met him every evening by the rock beyond the 
church.” 

The rector shook his head; a faint, troubled smile 
came to his lips— 

** Oh, Clara, Clara!’ he said with mournful tender- 
ness, ‘‘ it was not well, child, it was not well.” 

Then, as if to soften even this gentle reproach, he 
laid his hand on her head again and murmured— 

** Poor child, she has no mother, and I am too much 
with my books. Well, this handsome artist, child, 
he loves thee, is it not so? and would ask the rector’s 
pardon for having stolen away the affections of his 
only child—his pardon and his blessing. Have I 
guessed aright?” said the distressed parent in a voice 
tremulous with anxiety and sorrow, but still kind. 

** Alas! he is gone, I have come alone for pardon, 
only for pardon,” murmured Clara, and her head fell 
upon her father’s knee. ‘‘ He is poor, very poor, and 
has gone hence for years, it may be forever,” and now 
the poor girl could restrain her grief no longer, but 
covered her face and sobbed aloud. 





‘Hush, child, hush! the young man will write to 
us—of course he will write—and till then we must 
think of some way tohelp him. He seems modest and 
intelligent—we shall see—we shall see—the parsonage 
is large enough for us all—the neighborhood is full of 
beautiful views—of course the young man has gone 
up to London—I will write to my patron regarding 
him should he prove worthy—do n’t cry, child—hush 
—hush—it will all turn out well—there is plenty of 
room in this little study for his easel, and I shall love 
to look over him as he paints, it will be a relief when 
Iam tired of writing. I only wish he had not gone 
away—lI had begun to love the youth as if he had 
already been my son. That is well, very well; it 
joys me to see a smile on thy cheek again. Come, 
come, all will be well,” and drawing his child to his 
bosom the rector talked of the future; and, when she 
had told him all—the mystery of his last interview, 
every thing—the guileless man encouraged hér to 
hope—was sure as herself that the artist would return, 
and dismissed her to rest comforted and almost happy. 

The moment he was alone in his study, the curate 
sunk to his knees and prayed; tears, hitherto re- 
strained, broke from his eyes, and as the lamplight 
fell upon his forehead it revealed a struggle of feelings 
which no human being had ever witnessed in that mild 
face. Toward midnight he arose from his knees, pale, 
but with a tranquil smile upon his lips, and as he took 
up the lamp and entered his sleeping-room he lifted 
his meek eyes devoutly upward, murmuring—“ Yes, 
all will yet be well !” [Conclusion in our next. 





CHILDHOOD. 


FROM THE DANISH OF BAGGESEN. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





THERE was a time when I was very small, 

When my whole frame was but an ell in height, 
Sweetly, as I recall it, tears do fall, 

And therefore I recal! it with delight. 


I sported in my tender mother’s arms, 

And rode a-horseback on best father’s knee ; 
Alike were sorrows, passions, and alarms, 

And Gold, and Greek, and Love, unknown to me. 


Then seemed to me this World far less in size, 
Likewise it seemed to me less wicked far ; 

Like points in Heaven, I saw the stars arise, 
And longed for wings that I might catch a star. 


I saw the moon behind the island fade, 
And thought “ Oh were I on that island there! 
I could find out of what the moon is made, 
Find out how large it is, how round, how fair !” 


Wondering, I saw God’s sun, through western skies, 
Sink in the ocean’s golden lap at night, 








And yet, upon the morrow, early rise, 
And paint the eastern heaven with crimson light. 


And thought of God, the gracious, heavenly Father, 
Who made me and that lovely sun on high, 

And all those pearls of heaven, thick strung together, 
Dropped, clustering, from his hand o’er all the sky. 


With childish reverence my young lips did say 
The prayer my pious mother taught to me; 

‘Oh, gentle God! Oh, let me strive alway 
Still to be wise, and good, and follow Thee !” 


So prayed I for my father and my mother, 
And for my sister, and for all the town; 

The king I knew not, and the beggar-brother, 
Who, bent with age, went, sighing, up and down. 


They perished, the blithe days of boyhood perished, 
And all the gladness, all the peace I knew! 

Now have I but their memory, fondly cherished— 
God! may 1 never, never lose that too! 





HATE AND FATE. 


A SEA STORY: 


FROM THE DIARY OF BURKHARDT, THE PILOT. 





BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 





I qan remember nothing of my earliest childhood, 
except that I lived in a narrow and silent street, in 
Hamburg, or rather an alley, too close to allow of the 
passage of carriages. I was called ‘“‘ Heinrich” by 
the old woman who took care of me, and by the few 
poor people who came to visit her; was always 
dressed with rather more care than the other children 
in the neighborhood, and every Christmas I received 
a handsome present of toys and other nice things. 
When I asked why other children hada father and 
mother, and I none, I was told that my parents were 
dead, and that I must not ask such troublesome ques- 
tions. At the age of six, I was sent to school, where 
I acquired so much learning as to enable me to write, 
and to calculate figures. 

I remember receiving visits, at long intervals, and 
always after dusk, from a lady closely wrapped in a 
mantle, who used to send for me in the little parlor, 
and caress me affectionately, and who rarely went 
away without leaving me some little present. Her 
face, as I recollect distinctly, was pale and sad, but 
very beautiful, and its sweet sorrowful expression 
produced so strong an impression on my feelings that 
I never forgot those interesting features. 

Ten years passed away in a very monotonous man- 
ner, and I began to be tired of going to school. One 
day a man of stately figure presented himself at our 
door, and inquired for me. He gave me a salutation 
from the lady above mentioned, whom I had not seen 
for three years, and informed me that he was about to 
change the course of my life. It was time, he said, 
that I should choose an occupation which could render 
me a useful citizen. 

This exactly suited my wishes, for I had looked 
with longing eyes into the world beyond the limits of 
that narrow dwelling. I eagerly asked the friendly 
stranger if I could go to sea, on board one of those 
beautiful ships. 

This question decided my fate. After some further 
examination, it was determined that I should be a 
sailor. Three weeks afterward I received orders to 
repair to Captain Borcher, of ‘‘ The Artemisia,” who 
had been directed to instruct and prepare me for the 
duties of a seaman. I shed no tears at parting with 
my old nurse, for she had always treated me with the 
greatest indifference. I had hitherto felt alone, having 
no one to sympathize with me, or to share my 
thoughts; now the whole world was open to me; all 
my past sorrows were forgotten, and the future seemed 
decked in the brightest colors. 

I became a sailor; henceforth my narrative must, 
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after the fashion of my craft, assume the character0f 
a diary. 

I was well received by Captain Borcher ; he asked 
me a few questions, and engaged me as cabin boy, at 
eighteen marks a month. I entered at once upon my 
service. In the afternoon came the friendly man who 
had recommended me to this place; he brought me a 
seaman’s chest, full of clothes, bed-linen, and books— 
with an inventory of every thing, I was completely 
furnished. 

Wind N.N. E. Tide up. The captain gave orders 
to prepare for sailing. The vessel had its full freight. 
The water-casks were filled. All ready. 
Wind 8. E. and fresh. A boat came alongside 
with two passengers, a man and a woman. It was 
moonlight and clear. Preparations were made to set 
sail immediately. I was ordered to be on the first 
night watch. 

Wind S.E. Seven knots. Clear the whole day. 

The next morning—the wind continued 8. E., and 
the log showed eight knots. As I came on deck, I 
saw, near the cabin door, our male passenger. Close 
by him sat a lady, whose face I could not see, because 
she wore a large drooping hat, and a long veil. But I 
recognized the man at once; it was no other than my 
benefactor ; the same who had brought me from my 
wearisome school-life, and introduced me into the 
present scene of excitement and usefulness. I 
hastened to him, seized his hand and pressed it to my 
lips, while he regarded me with a look of kindness. 
The lady drooped her head, and I heard her sob 
gently. When the stranger noticed this, he took me 
by the hand, led me to the vessel’s side, and said— 
‘Very good, my son! but control your feelings, and 
behave so as not to provoke the raillery of your com- 
rades. Now go—and see that breakfast is soon ready 
for this lady.” 

I obeyed; and as they both descended into the 
eabin, the captain called to me above to bring him his 
glass. I didso, and was standing near, awaiting his 
farther orders, when the boatswain came up to him 
and, with a bow, said, 

‘Captain, is not the old man who came on board 
the day we sailed to go on the voyage as a steerage 


passenger ?” 
“Exactly,” answered the captain; “ it was so he 
took his passage.” 


“Tf that is the case, captain,” continued the boat 
swain, ‘‘ we all beg of you to give hima place be- 
tween the decks to sleep. I say it not on my Own ac- 
count, I speak in the name of all the men. He can 
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eat with the sailors, but not sleep with them—and for 
the simple reason that he does not choose to sleep at 
all. He is so restless that he cannot lie still, nor be 
silent for five minutes together, and he does not mind 
disturbing us. Now, captain, we have to do our 
work, and we must have sleep.” 

“Go along; you shall not be overtasked; I will 
speak with the old man,” answered the captain. 

I was surprised to learn there was a passenger on 
board whom I had not seen, and knew nothing about, 
and concluded he must have come the evening before 
we sailed, while I was on land attending to some pre- 
parations of my own. The weather all that day was 
rough and stormy, and neither the lady nor her com- 
panion appeared on deck. Toward night I saw the 
old man, who had been told the captain wished to see 
him, go up and inquire what was wanted. His man- 
ner was courteous but guarded. 

‘‘ Master Wilner,” said the captain, as he mo- 
tioned him to a seat on a poultry coop near, and 
seated himself beside him, ‘‘I have given you pas- 
sage to the West Indies in my vessel, but it was un- 
derstood that you should lie quiet, and give no cause 
of complaint. How is this? all my men complain of 
you, that you disturb their rest by your singular be- 
havior. They desire that you be not permitted to 
sleep below. I charge you to let me hear no more of 
this, for if to-morrow I find the disturbance has been 
repeated, I shall be under the necessity of giving you 
a place to sleep among the barrels and boxes between 
the decks.” 

‘“T will do what I can,” replied the old man, sul- 
lenly. ‘‘ But-your crew are a thoughtless, frolicsome 
set, who have never known trouble, and know not 
how to feel for an unfortunate man. I am old and 
have borne much in the world. Ido not know, cap- 
tain, if you are a married man?” 

The captain answered in the affirmative. 

“Well, then, I am also, and—but I will tell you 
my story. Iama native of Hamburg. A friend in 
Jamaica, many years since, promised me his daughter 
in marriage, and I went over to fulfill the contract. 
To be brief, I found that the girl had engaged her 
affections to some one else, and she repulsed me with 
haughty words. All in vain, however ; for I was her 
father’s creditor to a large amount, sufficient to reduce 
him to absolute beggary. My friend, the father, saw 
I was not to be trifled with, and commanded his 
daughter to receive me. She was, indeed, one of the 
loveliest maidens I had ever beheld. When she found 
her father inexorable, she endeavored to excite my 
compassion, but I did not choose to give up my claim 
to her hand. In short, I gave her the liberty of choos- 
ing between the two, to take me as her husband, or 
see her father brought to beggary and a prison. I 
need not tell you what was done to influence her de- 
cision; suffice it to say, fourteen days after she be- 
came my wife. I might now have been happy, for I 
had a real passion for her, had not her paleness and 
obstinate grief been a constant reproach tome. She 
seemed to accuse me of having caused her life-long 
wretchedness. I did not often inflict my presence on 
her, and, though a married man, led as lonely a life 





as before, in hopes that with time her heart might be 
softened toward me. Was it not a worthy self-sacri- 
fice, that I should make myself thus unhappy on her 
account? 

**One morning I was walking in a grove that ad- 
joined the plantation of my father-in-law, not far from 
the house. Suddenly a man passed me rapidly, and I 
saw that he was young and of fine figure. I knew 
him, by the description that had been given me, to be 
no other than the man my wife had so long loved. I 
looked after him till he disappeared, and then I per- 
ceived something white among the bushes. Pursuing 
it, 1saw a female figure hurrying toward the house. 
I stood still with surprise and anger. The blood 
rushed to my face, I trembled in every limb, for I be- 
came convinced in a moment that my wife was still 
carrying on her intrigue with her former lover. 
When I had somewhat composed myself, I turned to- 
ward the house, and, as I turned, saw a pocket-book 
lying on the ground. It belonged beyond doubt to the 
man who had passed me. I opened it eagerly; the 
name of the owner was within; it was Walter 
Hermann, and there was a date of Kingston. Among 
the papers I found several that indicated an intimacy 
of long continuance between this Hermann and 
Madame Wilner. Among others—judge if I had not 
matter for rage and despair—was this letter, written 
to him by my wife.” 

The old man here took a manuscript letter from his 
pocket-book, and read aloud— 

“Our fate is irrevocably decided—we are lost to 
each other forever! That holy man who united us, 
who alone witnessed our vows, ts dead! With him 
all proof of our marriage has perished; for my cruel 
father has artfully possessed himself of the papers— 
of all that could serve to prove it—and has destroyed 
them. Should all be made known, I should now be 
regarded only as a guilty and abandoned woman, 
cursed by her parents, and by all the world. Yet his 
fate, too, is in my hands. To bend meto his will, my 
father has sworn—and I know his fearful resolution— 
to kill yow, if 1 do not submit. Alas! dare I hesitate 
for one moment? You must live, Walter—not only 
for my sake, but for the sake of our son! That hap- 
less orphan—to save him from murderous enemies— 
must bear neither your name nor mine; he must be 
brought up in ignorance of both his parents. He is 
delivered, Walter, to your care; be his protecting 
angel, his happy father, and forget his most miserable 
mother, 

Martiupa.” 

*€ Judge,”’ continued the old man, “if I had not 
cause for the fury I felt on reading this treacherous 
letter! Of course, I did not believe in the pretended 
marriage ; but I knew that I had wedded a worthless 
woman. I hastened to the presence of my deceitful 
father-in-law, and my faithless wife. Foaming with 
rage, scarce master of my words, I displayed the 
letter before their eyes. The father grew pale as 
death, and could not find language to reply to my just 
accusation; he hung his head in shame and confusion. 
But Matilda—see the boldness of a guilty woman! 
and yet at that moment she looked more beautiful 
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than ever !—collected herself at once, and declared 
that all written in the letter was true. 

‘** Now you know all!’ she cried. ‘Know, too, 
that I abhor, and shall abhor you as long as I live! It 
is you who, through my father, have compelled me to 
become a wretch whom the world justly regards with 
horror; a perjured wretch—the wife of two husbands! 
By infernal cunning and cruelty, I have been de- 
prived of the proofs of my lawful marriage; but I 
swear before Heaven to be faithful ever to my right- 
ful husband! You have banished my child, and for 
that, too, I hate you ! 

“Thus spoke Matilda, and from that day she never 
spoke to me, either for good or for evil. She knew 
she was, in the eyes.of the world, my wife, and ful- 
filled every duty which devolved upon her as mistress 
of the house, but without a word, without a smile, 
and with a cold sternness of manner that was appal- 
ling. You may imagine that this behavior, with the 
discovery I had made, would naturally have produced 
an aversion in my mind toward her. Ah! she was 
beautiful—my passion increased daily, and I knew no 
means of controlling the feeling that had taken posses- 
sion of me. With my love grew jealousy, its in- 
separable companion; and I was continually tor- 
mented by the fear that Hermann, who pretended to 
superior rights over my wife, would endeavor to see 
and speak with her. At last, I put in executiona 
plan of going secretly to Europe. I arranged all with 
my father-in-law so secretly that, to the day of our 
departure, none but us two knew what was to take 
place. Matilda’s father remained to superintend our 
plantations. When, twenty-four hours before we were 
to sail, I informed my wife of my determination, she 
was like one distracted. I rejoiced, even in sight of 
her agony, that I had at length found the power of 
moving her, and refused to delay our departure a 
single hour. She wept bitterly all that day, but 
seemed more composed as evening approached; 
made her preparations coldly and silently, and went 
on board the vessel without a sign of emotion, bidding 
no adieu to her father, whom she regarded as the 
cause of her calamities. The cause of this change 
in her demeanor I afterward discovered; she had 
found means to acquaint her lover with all that had 
occurred. A year after our return to Hamburg, one 
day at the Exchange, I met Hermann, who seemed no 
longer to wish to conceal himself from me. It was 
now evident to me that he had brought over his child, 
and that its mother paid it frequent visits; but all my 
watching could not discover where the child lived, 
nor detect Matilda in her stolen excursions. A deep 
and tormenting jealousy took possession of me; my 
thoughts were full of this mystery—I attended to 
nothing else. Time brought meno relief; I neglected 
my business, and at last saw myself on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The failure of some moneys my father- 
in-law had promised to transmit to me from the West 
Indies completed my ruin. 

“We were reduced to poverty, and lived a long 
time thus, often borrowing even the necessaries of 
life with difficulty. Poverty! It can mar the peace 
of a happy home; what a hell it made of mine, where 





I met ever the same rigid, stern, pitiless look! Nay, 
Matilda was haughtier and more repulsive than ever.” 

The captain seemed much interested in the old 
man’s narrative; I, who stood near, was intensely ab- 
sorbed. I could not help feeling the liveliest sympathy 
in the sufferings of Matilda, and her poor forsaken 
child. What had become of the orphan! but as I 
wiped a tear from my eyes, Master Wilner con- 
tinued. 

** Love could not survive such injuries; but it was 
a savage pleasure to know her even more miserable 
than myself. Conceive, then, what my feelings must 
have been when, returning home from business one 
day, I found my wife had gone and left the following 
letter : 

***T have never regarded myself as your wife, so 
that you cannot be surprised that I leave you. You 
concealed from me the illness of my father, but I have 
discovered it, and a daughter’s duty calls me to him. 
He has not treated me as a father should, it is true; 
but he cannot die in peace without seeing me, and re- 


ceiving my forgiveness. As to you, sir, I hope we: 


shall never meet again. When I receive tidings of 
your death, I will forgive the crime by which you 
have embittered my life.’ 

‘* What was I to do? I resolved immediately to 


follow her. Without doubt, she has fled with Her-- 
mann; but I will pursue, I will punish, I will be re-- 


venged upon them! I trust to the excellence of your 
good ship, captain, to reach the West Indies as soon 
as they; though I have not been able to ascertain in. 
what vessel they have sailed.” 

The old man ceased. I had observed that the eap- 
tain, while listening attentively, had yet looked dis- 
pleased; he evidently thought Master Wilner con- 
cerned in making large drafts upon his sympathy. He 
made no comment on the story, but simply advised 
the old man to go below, and remain quiet in future— 
as it was out of his power to do any thing for him, at 
least before his arrival in the West Indies. ‘Till then, 
he had better avoid complaint, and give the sailors no 
opportunity of complaint against him. 

Thus advised, Wilner returned to the mess-room, 
and the captain left the forward deck. Nothing 
worthy of note occurred for some days. 

Wind §. 8. E., and the long swelling waves gave 
us notice that we had entered the Spanish Sea. The 
weather was delicious, and the men began to talk of 
Madeira. Saw three ships, and spoke one of them, 
the commander being an acquaintance of our captain. 
The sky was clear, and at night the stars shone more 
brightly, while the sea glittered like fire. , 

The weather became warmer ; though the air was 
fresh, the heat of the sun during the day was over- 
powering. An awning was spread over the quarter- 
deck, and the deck carefully washed every morning. 
I saw many strange fish, and the men endeavored to 
take some of them. We were inthe tropics. The 
sunsets were gorgeous beyond description. 

We were now about to cross the line. The sailors, 
in superstition or in frolic, made preparations to cele- 
brate this event. The weather was mild and serene. 
The novices, that is those who had never witnessed 
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these nautical ceremonies, were ordered below. I 
was, of course, among them, and listened with much 
curiosity to the strange noises, the going to and fro 
overhead, which announced that something unusual 
was in progress. After about an hour, we heard a 
hoarse loud voice at a little distance. 

** Ship ahoy !” 

The captain answered the hail through his trumpet. 

‘¢ What is your name ?” 

“ The Artemisia, of Hamburg.” 

‘* Your captain?” 

‘Claus Borcher.” 

‘¢ You are upon the line.” 

‘¢ We know it.” 

‘* You have men on board who have never been in 
these waters.” 

“‘T believe so.” 

“Fetch them on deck, and bring to—we are coming 
on board.” 

It was done, the ship was brought to; one of the 
oldest sailors came and ordered us to go on deck. 
There stood at the bows a tall figure, closely muffled, 
representing Neptune; he held in one hand a trident, 
and in the other a large book. His wife followed 
him, with a garland of sea-weed in her hand, drip- 
ping with brine, and a little figure in the rear passed 
for his son; he carried a large broom, with which he 
used to sweep away, as he said, the foam from the 
bows as the vessel sailed, so that it should not impede 
her course. All this pageant, as may be supposed, 
was got up among the crew. We were ordered to 
approach, and to have our names inscribed in the 
book, which could not be done without the payment 
of a small fine, to be spent in drinking to our safe 
voyage. 

Formerly these ceremonies were very tormenting 
to the uninitiated seamen. They filled the long boat 
with water, and laid a plank across to serve as a 
bridge. The novices were compelled to sit on it 
blindfolded, and then told that they must be shaved. 
A horrible mixture of tar and grease was applied to 
their chins, and scraped off with a dull iron knife, to 
represent a razor. After the poor men had endured 
this disagreeable operation, the cry was raised that 
they must wash after shaving; the. plank was sud- 
denly overturried, and they precipitated into the water 
in the boat. Of course, they took it for the sea, and 
their shrieks of alarm occasioned much merriment to 
their comrades. 

These barbarities were now, however, out of vogue, 
thanks to the better taste and feelings of our seamen, 
and the ceremonies were only a pleasant joke. A 
barrel of water was carried aloft, and a pipe attached 
to it which terminated inacap. This cap was placed 
on the head of the novice, who was at the same time 
presented with a glass of wine, and told to drink the 
ship’s health. As he raised the glass to his lips, a 
sailor emptied a bucket of water into the pipe, and 
this was called the baptism of the line. Afterward 
the captain and crew drank the ship’s health, without 
the bath. 

These ceremonies were over, and the sails braced 
once more, when some of the men complained that 





the passengers had not appeared, and demanded that 
they also should be required to receive the welcome 
of Neptune, and to drink the ship’s health. The cap- 
tain, desirous of honoring old customs, agreed to this, 
and went down into the cabin to acquaint the lady and 
her companion with the request of the crew, while 
others went into the steerage to fetch old Wilner. 
They were quite reconciled to his company by this 
time, as he gave them no farther trouble with his rest- 
lessness at night. 

Had any one told me what was to happen, I should 
not have awaited with such indifference the appear- 
ance of the pair I had seen on first coming on board. 
Thongh I did daily service in the cabin, I had never 
yet seen the lady’s face. Being not yet strong, she 
spent the time either in her own state-room, or in the 
evening in the captain’s apartment, with her husband. 
She came on deck, accompanied by him; the boat- 
swain advanced respectfully, the cap in one hand, and 
presented her with a glass of wine, entreating her to 
drink to the good luck of the Artemisia. Bowing her 
head gracefully, she threw back her veil. Heavens! 
the dream of my childhood was there! It was the 
same lady who had visited me so frequently in my in- 
fancy and boyhood, who had caressed and wept over 
me, and given me so many tokens of kindness. I 
could not repress a scream of surprise and joy, and 
was about to throw myself at her feet, when I was 
checked by the sight of old Wilner, led forward by 
one of the men. On seeing the lady, he uttered a 
ery, she looked at him, grew deadly pale, and fell 
back into the arms of her companion, closing her eyes 
with a shudder, and holding out her spread hands, as 
if to shield herself from some horrible sight. 

‘¢Be calm, Matilda!” said her companion, whom I 
now knew to be no other than Hermann. ‘“ We are 
beyond the bounds of Europe, here other laws pre- 
vail. He can have no claim upon you.” 

“‘ And were you beyond the bounds of the earth,” 
cried Wilner, in a voice hoarse with fury, ‘ you 
should not escape my revenge, which shall crush you 
both!” With these words, he seized a handspike 
that chanced to be near, and rushed upon his foe. I 
could restrain myself no longer. I sprung forward, 
threw my arms around Wilner, and held him back 
with all my strength.. But I was not strong enough; 
he burst from my grasp. I still clung to his arm, 
which I squeezed as forcibly as possible, so as to 
divert his attention by the pain it gave him. Irritated 
at my Opposition, he turned upon me, seized me by 
the shoulders, and, with a horrible oath, dashed me on 
the deck. As my senses reeled with the blow, I 
heard the lady shriek, ‘* My son!—he is killing my 
Heinrich!” but I heard no more. All swam before 
my eyes, and I became insensible. 

When I returned to consciousness, I was lying on a 
bench, in the cabin. Hermann stood by me, As I 
raised my head and looked at him, his face lighted up 
with joy; but the next moment, with an expression 
of anxiety, he bade me lie down again, placing his 
hand on my forehead. 

“Remain still, Heinrich,” he said, with tenderness. 
‘* Your fall has injured you more severely than you 
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think, for your head struck against an iron ring. You 
must not rise, or talk now.” 

** And my mother?” I asked faintly. 

‘* You shall see her, but not just now. Be patient, 
and try to sleep a little, my son.” 

I obeyed; how gladly! It was my father’s first 
command; oh! how delightful to feel that I had a 
father! I closed my eyes, and dreamed of a happy 
future. 

In a few days I recoverd. I was brought out of 
the cabin, and permitted to sit under the awning on 
deck, free from pain, but weak and exhausted. I 
looked around eagerly, to find my mother; Hermann 
took me by the arm, and led me to the right side of 
the quarter-deck, where, pale and emaciated, she was 
sleeping on a couch. I sunk on my knees beside her. 
Hermann touched her hand. ‘‘ Matilda,” he said, 
“wake, and bless your child.” She opened her eyes 
and looked at me, with a sweet and serene smile. 
‘Heinrich, my son!’ she murmured, “ may God be 
with you, and bless you, forever !” 

‘* We must leave her now,” said Hermann, after a 
few moments; “she is fearfully weak, and has need 
of rest.” 

I retired with my father, and he then told me all it 
was necessary for me to know. His narration was 
nearly the same with that I had heard from old Wil- 
ner. My grandfather had secured and, they supposed, 
destroyed the papers proving their marriage, with the 
certificate ; and, as they had no witnesses, the death 
of the priest reduced them to despair. The wealthy 
planter had great influence in Jamaica, and after the 
scene of Wilner’s discovery of the lover, which could 
not remain concealed, he suffered it to be generally 
believed that Hermann had seduced his daughter. 
Thus the young man found himself the object of odium 
to all, and in danger of iraprisonment; he contrived, 
however, to conceal himself on the island, and to take 
care of me, till he followed his unfortunate wife to 
Europe. 

After the lapse of years, my mother received in- 
telligence of her father’s illness; he wished to be 
reconciled to her before his death. A beam of hope 
penetrated her soul; her father, perhaps, at last peni- 
tent, might restore the important papers! She con- 
fided in Hermann ; he urged her to leave Wilner, and 
sail with him for the West Indies. She consented 
only on the condition that I should go also; and my 
father, thereupon, secured for me a place as cabin boy. 

My mother grew every day weaker and weaker ; 
her life hung by a thread. One night, it was oppres- 
sively warm, she begged to be brought out into the open 
air. We watched by her side, with the captain, who 
had shown himself more than usually friendly toward 
us. By his orders Wilner was kept under restraint, 
and watched, that no outbreak of his might disturb 
the invalid. 

My mother was slumbering. It was near morning, 
and the ship’s bell struck the hour; the strokes sound- 
ing like soft music in the clear fresh air. The east 
grew crimson, and I remember that a seabird of large 
size sailed majestically over our heads, from west to 
east, and was lost in the purple glow of the heavens. 


The men who had been on duty went below, and 
all was so still around us that the ripple of the water 
under our bows was distinctly heard. 

Suddenly a sunbeam—the first—fell upon my mo- 
ther’s pale forehead. She looked almost spirit-like, 
so thin and wan had she grown. Raising her hand 
slowly and with effort, she beckoned to my father, 
and whispered—‘ Let Wilner be called hither; I 
would see him before I die.” 

In his grief and despair her husband did not dream 
of questioning her least wish. Wilner was summoned. 
When the words—“ The lady is dying” fell on his 
ear, he started and seemed visibly agitated; but com- 
posing himself he walked unsteadily across the deck. 
My mother stretched out her poor thin hand—‘‘ My 
last hour is come,” she murmured; ‘I forgive you; 
let there be peace between us !” 

He remained silent. 

“ Wilner !” said my mother solemnly—and the hol- 
low tones of her voice sounded like something un- 
earthly—‘‘ You have embittered my life; you have 
destroyed my earthly happiness. But with unforgiving 
heart I may not appear in the presence of God. Be 
peace between us !” 

The old man still refused to answer. 

“T conjure you by the great Being who watches 
over, and is near us now, peace !”’ cried she, collect- 
ing her strength for a last effort. 

A sullen “‘ Never !” was at length his reply. 

‘‘T have done my duty !!’ said the dying lady. ‘‘ God 
has pardoned my sins—and counted in atonement the 
sufferings I have endured. Farewell, beloved! Come 
nearer—thus—receive my last—blessing—God bless 
you !” 

My mother was no more. How shallI describe the 
bitterness of anguish that followed, for long days and 
nights, this mournful scene ? 

The dead was to be committed to the deep. The 
corpse was wrapped in canvas, leaving only the head 
free, and weights attached to the feet. Preparations 
were made for the solemnity, and the crew assembled. 
It wanted an hour to sunset. They bore the corpse 
to the ship’s side and laid it on two planks that pro- 
jected over the water. The bell tolled; I sunk on 
my knees beside my dead mother; my father stood 
close to me with folded arms and countenance of 
speechless grief; Wilner, with gloomy looks, leaned 
against the mast. The funeral service was read, and 
all the crew responded ; the captain then rapidly gave 
his orders; the planks were lowered, and the body 
slid downward and sunk in the devouring waves. 

My father, absorbed in his feelings, stood still; I 
continued to kneel, with my face buried in my hands ; 
the men were silent, from sympathy. Then I heard 
the captain’s voice giving orders for the flag to be 
hoisted again, and the vessel put on her course. He 
was obeyed immediately; the mournful solemnity 
was over; my poor mother had no monument, save 
in my heart. 

I had no one on earth but my father, and after my 
mother’s death he too began to fail. The captain no- 
ticed his change, and treated us with the greatest 
kindness, permitting me also to spend much time in 
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his apartment. He gave me lessons in the sailor’s 
business and some good advice, by which I have since 
profited. For he saw too plainly, alas! that I was 
soon again to be an orphan. vs las 

Why linger on the details of that sad sounee! 2 My 
pen fails—my journal is blotted with tears. It was 
the thirty-ninth day from Hamburg, and we were 
close to Jamaica; land was in sight. What events 
were to occur before I set foot upon that land! 

The weather had been gloomy and threatening for 
some days, and toward night the heavy masses of 
clouds began to be in motion. Before midnight the 
wind had risen to a storm, which in an hour’s time 
raged fearfully. The men were all ordered on duty, 
but it seemed that no human power could govern the 
tossed vessel driven about. at the mercy of winds and 
waves, racked and groaning in all her timbers, and 
evidently in no condition to withstand long the fury of 
the elements. The storm increased; the lightning 
rent the heavens with lurid flashes ; the thunder pealed 
frightfully ; it was a tempest such as is known only in 
the tropics. 

At the first alarm my father had risen and come on 
deck ; I followed him, and we stood clinging to the 
main-mast. My senses were confused; my brain 
stupified in the fearful din, and every crash I heard 
seemed our death knell. A man passed us, undistin- 
guishable in the darkness; my father spoke to him. 
‘“‘ Heaven help us! it seems that this night is to be 
our last !” 

‘Who dares say such words on board the Arte- 
misia ?” cried the hoarse voice of the captain. ‘‘ Have 
courage, Master Hermann! And, for Heaven’s sake, 
speak no more in so dismal a tone—you would para- 
lyze the spirits of my men.” And he hurried on to 
give some orders, while the storm raged more wildly 
than ever. 

“If we are destined, dear Heinrich, to follow your 
mother to-night,” said my father, “‘ we will show firm- 
ness in our last hour—and courage worthy of those she 
loved. Come nearer, my son, and pray with me.” 

‘* Let me join your prayers!” cried a voice close to 
us, with a mocking laugh, which we knew to be that 
of old Wilner. ‘ Well, sir thief, will you give me 
place beside you?” 

My father was silent, but moved a little as the old 
man approached. The two mortal enemies stood side 
by side amid the roar of conflicting elements! 

“Thunder and death!’ cried the boatswain to us, 
as a flash of lightning showed him the group, “are 
you standing there to sing your death hymn? To 
work ! to work ! we have need of every-hand! Quick, 
to the pumps! There is half a foot of water in the 
hold !” 

‘** We obeyed him in all haste, and the pumps were 
plied vigorously, without, however, much relief or 
lessening of the danger. The water seemed to gain 
onus. Then suddenly a lightning flash illuminated 
the whole heavens, almost blinding us with its fierce 
glare, followed by a peal of thunder that seemed to 
shake the very firmament. There was a cry of dis- 
may from the crew, and then a pillar of wild light 


shot upward and spread far out on the hissing and 


foaming waters. The main-mast was in flames! The 
rain fell in torrents—but it could not quench that fear- 
ful blaze, and now sparks of fire flew in every direc- 
tion, and a crackling was heard, more appalling than 
the roar of the storm. 

“Cut the main-mast!” thundered the captain’s 
voice; and the men hastened to the perilous task; 
the blows fell thick and fast till the mast rocked and 
groaned and fell with a tremendous crash, still burn- 
ing, into the black waters. 

The horrible illumination made the whole scene 
visible, aad the mate, who had been looking out some 
time, suddenly called out—“ Breakers ahead !” 

‘* Put the ship about !” roared the captain. 

It was done, but with difficulty. We stood crowded 
on deck in fearful suspense ; our sails swung, stream- 
ing with water, from the remaining masts. Again the 
mate’s voice was heard—‘“ Breakers ahead!” and it 
chilled the blood in our veins, 

‘< Put the ship about!” again thundered the captain ; 
but in Vain; she would not obey the helm! We were 


| at the mercy of the elements. 


‘‘Land ahead!’ once more sounded that ill-boding 
voice ; and we all discerned a dark frowning mass— 
blacker than the black night, and fearfully near. At 
its feet the breakers were dashing themselves with 
tremendous fury, and their white foam, seen by the 
fitful lightning, seemed a field of snow piled in irregu- 
lar drifts. At the same moment the vessel struck, 
and remained wedged between two masses of rock. 
The next mountain wave broke in her bows; the 
water rushed into her cabin; her planking gave way ; 
she would hold together but a few minutes longer. 

When the captain saw that nothing could save her, 
he ordered the boats to be got ready with all possible 
despatch and care, and went himself into the cabin, at 
the risk of his life, to secure some important papers. 
Returning, he awaited the last moment before he 
would quit the ship. My father drew me to him and 
whispered—“ If I do not live to reach the shore search 
for my body ; I have nearly all my property about me 
in gold and jewels.” I clung to my father, and be- 
sought his blessing—the last—for we were interrupted 
by the cry—‘ To the boats !””—-‘* To the boats !” 

The men crowded to secure places; none waited 
for another, and in the haste and confusion I was 
separated from my father. I saw also in that dreadful 
moment that Wilner was in the same boat with him. 

Hermann called for me; Ianswered with a despair- 
ing cry. ‘A thousand dollars,” he cried aloud, ‘to 
him who brings my son safe to shore !” 

‘‘T will do it, Hermann,” answered the boatswain, 
and clasped me firmly in his arms. The boats were 
forced asunder—I heard my father’s voice for the last 
time! Before we got far from the ship, a fearful up- 
roar and crash announced that her end was come; 
we saw her hull godown. The men were silent as 
they plied the oars. Suddenly a giant billow swept 
over us, the boat was overturned, and we were pre- 
cipitated into the deep. I felt myself still clasped by 
strong arms ; I was conscious of a strangling sensation, 
and remember no more. 





When my senses returned I felt the warm sunshine 
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on my face. I sprung up; what a scene was around 
me! I was ina grove of luxuriant trees such as are 
peculiar to the tropics; the dusky tamarind, the fra- 
grant orange tree, with many other varieties, offered 
refreshing shade on either hand. On the left rose a 
mass of rock, tall, dark and threatening, that over- 
looked the sea. Along the shore were many negroes, 
securing fragments of the wreck. I wondered as I 
looked at them, whence they could have come ; when 
I was recalled to complete recollection of what had 
passed by the voice of the boatswain, who had saved 
me from drowning. 

“So, you have come to yourself at last!” cried he, 
** now let us search for the other boat. It was driven 
to leeward; but we shall find it. But, tell me, how 
will your father have saved the dollars to pay me for 
bringing you ashore ?” 

We toiled till noon, assisted by several of the 
blacks, in search of the boat, which at last we found 
driven under the sand by the violence of the waves. 
Not a living soul was near her; alas! they had all 
perished who were in her. I found first Wilner’s 
body; my father lay near him; in neither was there 
a trace of life. Both were stripped of their clothing; 
so that the boatswain found himself cheated of his re- 
ward. He vented his rage in curses and departed, 
leaving me the care of the dead, alone with my 
wretchedness. I was poor and helpless, in a strange 
country—without an acquaintance beside the corpse 
of my only friend. I sunk on the ground; I wept 
aloud; I watered the burning sands with my tears. 
As the sun declined, I bethought myself of rendering 
burial to the beloved corpse. I drew it upon the 
beach, so far that the sea could not reach it, and with 
some pieces of wood and sharp stones dug a grave; 
then I tore off part of my own garments and wrapped 
up the body of my father. Ilaid him, with many tears, 
in that humble grave, and sat down to rest before I 
covered him with earth. 

My eyes then fell on the corpse of Wilner, that lay 
still on the sand. Should I leave it there unburied— 
a prey to carion birds? I looked in my father’s face ; 
and seemed to read in the pale features a command to 
obey the first impulse of my heart. I returned to the 
water’s edge; I took the corpse of the man who had 
been my father’s deadliest enemy, who had caused 
the misfortunes of my mother, and bore it to the spot 
hallowed by grief and affection. I laid it also in the 
grave. Those whom hate had separated in life, in 
death slumbered peacefully together! What a com- 
ment on human passions! Was not Fate stronger 
than Hate ? 

I knelt down and prayed—prayed forgivingly—that 
the injured and the injurer might alike find rest in 
Heaven! Then I filled up the grave, and, overcome 
with fatigue, slept all night beside it. 

Early the next morning I awoke. Hunger and 
thirst tormented me. I dare not eat of the berries 
around me, lest they should: be poisonous. I wished 
to preserve life, though deprived of all that could ren- 
der life pleasant. Such is man! 

I took leave of my father’s grave and walked fur- 


_ ther inland over fields of sugar-cane. Mile after mile 





I dragged myself, and saw at last a fine-looking old 
house. I was approaching it when I met a negro, 
who accosted me kindly, and having picked up some 
words of German from the sailors he often saw, was 
soon made acquainted with my calamity. He took 
me into his hut, gave me food and drink, and offered 
me his bed to sleep upon. I slept long, for I was 
overpowered with fatigue. 

In the afternoon I was awakened by my host, who 
informed me that he expected in the evening the cus- 
tomary visit from the overseer to the plantation, who 
would be angry to find me there. Thanking him for 
the hospitality he had extended to me, I prepared to 
depart. I learned that I was in Jamaica, and not far 
from the plantation of Mr. Baxter, which lay about 
fifty English miles from Kingston. To him my friendly 
host recommended me to go. 

Baxter—that was the name of my mother’s cruel 
parent! And should I go to him? Never—though 
my very life depended on it—never! I would starve 
on the high road first. 

I had walked some distance and it was already sun- 
set, when I saw coming toward me a man wearing a 
blue linen frock-coat and loose trowsers, with a straw 
hat, the ordinary planter’s dress. His face was bronzed 
much, and the expression repulsive in the highest 
degree. 

‘“Who are you? What do you here?” he called 
out to me. 

‘* Who are you, who ask?” was my reply. 

‘“<T,” he exclaimed, ‘I am the owner of this soil. 
Do you take this for the public highway ?” 

** Are you a Christian?” said I, ‘‘ that you refuse a 
shipwrecked wretch permission to walk across your 
fields ?” 

‘‘ Shipwrecked !” he repeated withasneer. ‘‘ They 
are all a pack of beggars and rogues. John Baxter 
harbors none of such vagabonds !” 

“ John Baxter!” I echoed, and my knees trembled 
under me; I felt the blood recede from my cheeks. 
I stood gazing on the man who had caused such un- 
speakable wo to my hapless parents. 

‘*‘ Well,” continued he, as I strove in vain to control 
my emotion; “would you come further? °Tis in 
vain: I have no room in my house, or at my table, 
for such as you.” 

‘‘ Your face assures me of that,” I cried at length, 
‘¢ without the need of words. And were there room 
for the unfortunate, be assured, sir, no Hermann would 
ever set foot in the dwelling of a Baxter !” 

He started back in utter astonishment, and looked 
at me from head to foot. ‘‘So, you area Hermann !” 
he said slowly, “the son of that misguided woman— 
my daughter! I see it!” He trembled as he spoke, 
with visible agitation, though his voice showed no 
feeling. 

I could not but feel pity for this unnatural parent. 
I told him of his daughter’s death, and informed him 
where, on the seashore, he might find the grave that 
contained the remains of her husband. 

‘“‘ And so, young viper!” he cried, hoarse with rage, 
“and so you have come to me to complain, and be 
fed with my substance! But I will have none of you! 
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Begone from here! James! Pedro! Hal! Drive 
away this vagabond—beat him off—” 

I waited not for the end, but pushing him aside, 
passed him and walked on till I gained the public road. 

In a few days I reached Kingston, almost exhausted 
with the heat, fatigue and privation; having lived all 
the way on fruits and berries. I arrived at the place 
where I hoped to find a home and fortune—a poor 
and houseless wanderer. But there are kind hearts 
in the world! A Spanish sea captain, to whom I 
told my sad story, pitied me and took me into his 
service. 


. . ° . . ° . . . ” . ° . . . . 


The foregoing portion of a journal contains a sad 





story, says the pilot Burkhardt, and was found some 
years since in the chest of a seaman, who died at 
Havana of the yellow fever. Nothing more is known 
of his life, nor how long he lived after the loss of his 
parents and his entrance into the Spaniard’s service. 
His story, above related, reminds me of the last time 
I ever went on board the Artemisia, just before she 
sailed from Hamburg, on some business with the 
second mate. I then noticed a young lad, of an open 
and amiable countenance, with fresh blooming cheeks, 
who was doubtless Heinrich Hermann. This was a 
long while ago, and I should probably have forgotten 
the circumstance, but for reading his tale, which has 
given me pity for the evil passions of men. 





EARL ALBERT’S BIRD. 
A SCOTCH SONG. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





A GOWDEN cage Ear! Albert had, 

A peerless bird he kept within it ; 
A bird o’ beauty rare and glad, 

But ’twas na robin, finch or linnet. 


Ear] Albert hung his cage wi’ flowers, 
Wi’ gems and silken gauds he decked it, 
And siller locks upon the doors— 
“¢°T would fly,’’ said he, “I maun protect it !”? 


Ear! Albert thought his bird was tame, 
Because its sang was saft an’ tender, 
And Luti was its winsome name, 
And it was robed wi’ jeweled splendor. 


The bonnie bird! its radiant eyes, 
It tones 0’ luve sae wildly pleading, 
The passer by were more than wise 
Gin he could pass unharmed—unheeding. 


And unco weel he luved his pet, 
And mickle care he had to guard it, 
For oh! its glancing eyes o’ jet 
Still watched the door altho’ he ’d barred it. 





* Ah! gin you luve me, let me go 
And I?ll come back !”? sae warbled Luti. 
** Nay! cauld without the wind doth blow, 
Ye’re safer in your cage, my beauty.” 


Just then a bairn cam tripping nigh 
Wi? Iris wing and gowden guiver, 
He waited till the earl went by, 
Then cried “‘ ’7] settle that forever !”’ 


Like lightning sped the sun-tipped shaft, 

The white breast heaved—the saft wings fluttered, 
While saucy Luve delighted launghed— 

‘¢ She ’1ll soon break prison now,”’ he muttered. 


Earl Albert cam when morning shone, 
New dainties for his darling bringing ; 
The door was wide ! the bird was flown! 
And thus afar he heard her singing— 


‘Oh! gin ye ’d ruled by luve alane, 
And gin ye ’d left me free to fly, sir, 
Save by yer leave, I had na gane 
But tyrants’ bars I break or die, sir ?”’ 





THE HOMELESS. 


BY MISS ALICE HERVEY. 








We’ RE severed by mountains, by valleys are parted, 
And many and wide flow the rivers between, 

And vainly we sigh, when oppressed and sad-hearted, 
For the smiles that once brightened the gloomiest scene. 


Yet the hearts that from childhood have beat but in union, 
No distance can sever, no absence can chill, 

And often we meet in the soul’s sweet communion 
And mingle our prayers and our kind wishes still. 


And the prayer which of all to the full heart is nearest, 
Which often will rise to the lips as we roam, 

Is to gather once more, with the few who are dearest, 
As of old we were wont, round the fireside of home. 


How often we see, in our fancy’s gay dreaming, 
The home where our childhood was joyous and free, 





How white shine its walls through the foliage gleaming 
Like a haven of rest from the storm-beaten sea ! 


We ask not a home where the bright light is streaming 
On mirrors that sparkle, through palace-like halls, 
Where through the rich folds the white marble is gleaming 

And costly the paintings which beam from the walls. 4 


We ask but a roof ’neath whose tranquil protection 
The mother may gather her children once more, 

Where the eye meeting only the glance of affection 
Regains the bright smile which in childhood it wore. 


And the hope which has brightened the past hours of sadness 
We ’ll cherish it yet through the long days to come, 

And we ’ll hear through the future the welcome of gladness 
That summons the wanderers back to their home. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GERMANY. 


NO. III.—FAMILY PRIDE. 





BY FRANCIS J. GRUND. 





ButweEr reproaches the Germans with their almost 
ludicrous attachment to titles and noble families, and 
he might have added, by way of rendering this national 
foible still more ridiculous in England, ‘‘ to families, 
in many instances, wholly destitute of wealth and 
political influence.” ‘ Even a poet on the Rhine,” he 
observes somewhere, ‘‘ is not thought of in society, 
unless he has the syllable von attached to his name. 
There is some truth in the remark ;- though a person 
not intimately acquainted with the German mode of 
reasoning might be led by it toa very erroneous con- 
clusion. Title, office, and wealth are in Germany 
employed as offsets against the influence of noble 
families, while the little precaution the latter have 
taken to prevent the too rapid increase of their num- 
ber has destroyed even the social prerogatives which 
formerly attached to their cast. In Germany, it is the 
ruling prince in each of the thirty states who de- 
termines the rank and position of the gentlemen of his 
court, and among these there has been, ever since the 
organization of the universities, a very considerable 
number of commoners. Every German student, no 
matter how low his birth, may measure swords witha 
young nobleman, and even with a prince of the blood, 
if the latter have offended him. What I regret, for the 
sake of the Germans, is that the nobility have not a 
greater -real influence on society than they seem to 
exercise, and that their whole privilege consists in 
forming a few exclusive coteries, at courts, the names 
of which puzzle in no small degree the geographical 
acquirements of an English school-boy. 

These insignificant retainers of powerless princes 
ought to be rather an object of pity than of envy; for 
they have no national existence, like the English no- 
bility, nor the smallest influence on the political ad- 
ministration of their country. The prince selects his 
advisers promiscuously from the nobles or the com- 
moners, and no sooner have the latter arrived at 
power, than they lord it over the old families with an 
unsparing hand. The women are then the only 
avengers of the insults borne by their husbands and 
relatives; and their most spiteful revenge consists in 
taking unceremonious precedence at the prince’s draw- 
ing-room, of the wives and daughters of any of these 
parvenus, Ata German drawing-room the women 
are always grouped in reference to family, and the 
masters of ceremony at the different courts have more 
trouble with the proper selection of places, than the 
ministers of foreign affairs with their diplomatic cor- 
respondence. It requires sometimes the whole social 
talent and the bigger part of the sovereign’s diplomacy 
to mantain the balance of power between these con- 
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tending factions, and I might tell an infinite number 
of bons mots, proving the skill of the German princes 
in handling such difficult matters. 

‘Pray, what was your father dealing in?’ asked, 
not long ago, one of the old dowager ladies of the 
court of Berlin of the young Fraeulein von M—n. ‘‘In 
mind,” replied the daughter of the wealthy banker, 
who had also been a clever writer. ‘‘ And I per- 
ceive,” interrupted the king, ‘‘ that his daughter con- 
tinues the business.” The present king of Bavaria, 
by way of diverting the ladies of his court, and aton- 
ing, in a certain manner, for the appointment of com- 
moners to high ministerial stations, used to amuse 
himself by exhibiting the domestic qualities of their 
wives and daughters, to the no small annoyance of 
the ancient nobles. Thus he once addressed Madam 
S—k, the wife of the minister of justice, a plain, 
good woman, who attends to her own household, in 
these terms: ‘‘I know, my dear madam, that you 
are the model of all good housewives of Munich, now 
tell me what you gave your husband to-day for din- 
ner?” ‘The soup he likes best,” answered the un- 
suspecting woman, ‘‘and after that dampfnudeln,” 
(a peculiar Bavarian dish.) A titter pervaded the 
room. ‘* Well,” rejoined the king, ‘‘ the next time 
you have dampfnudelz you must let me know, and I 
will come and dine with you.” The hilarity of the 
company was instantly changed to seriousness. 

During the old ministry of Montgelat, when the 
French influence prevailed in Bavaria, the king in- 
sisted on knighting one of the champions of the oppo- 
sition party, then a subaltern officer in the royal 
chancery, by the name of ‘‘ Koch,” which in German 
means cook. That name being rather plebeian, it 
was changed into Gise, and the fact announced to the 
king by the old minister in the following terms: 
Sire, votre cuIstnreR est de Guisé, (deguise.*) The 
same. gentleman is now minister of foreign affairs. 

The king of Wurtemberg, who, on all occasions, 
takes side with the people against the wealthy no- 
bility of his kingdom, has a cabinet which, with a 
single exception, in the case of Count Beroldingen, 
(minister of foreign affairs) has no social position 
whatever; though they virtually govern the state, 
with all the nobles included. One of them, the minis- 
ter of finance, I believe, still adheres to his youthful 
habit of bathing daily in the Neckar, at Canstadt, 
four miles from the royal residence. Hundreds of 
citizens bathe with him, and it is extremely ludi- 


* ‘Sire, your cook is disguised,”? (the German Gise be- 
ing pronounced like the French gwisé,) certainly one of the 
best calembourgs ever made at a German court. 
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crous to hear the naked swimmers address him—who, 
on that occasion, is certainly stripped of all his ex- 
ternal decorations—by the title of Excellency. ‘‘ Your 
Excellency will find the water rather shallow in that 
place.” ‘If your Excellency will come this way, 
your Excellency will avoid being seen by the ladies in 
that carriage yonder,” &c. He and his colleagues in 
office have repeatedly been offered patents of nobility, 
but they declined, preferring the social independence 
of commoners. 

The German nobility, like that of the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, has lost its power by isolating itself 
completely from the classes below, and by making 
the titles, and in many instances the lands also, de- 
scendable to all the members of the family. The 
younger sons of the British nobles are but gentlemen 
commoners, and form the connecting link between 
the people and the nobles; while in Austria, for in- 
stance, there are not less than sixty counts, Sichy or 
Esterhazy, from the wealthy head of the house down 
to him who has not the money to hire a hack to cross 
the street. All these nobles are obliged to marry 
daughters of nobles, if they would not lose cast, and 
to enter the public service, that is the service of their 
respective sovereigns, if they would not starve. And 
these sovereigns are themselves but the descendants 
of the felons that warred against their rightful sove- 
reign, the emperor, and enjoying now the fruits of the 
digraceful work of treason, which, by the peace of 
Westphalia, dismembered the German empire. The 
dukes of Baden, of Hesse, of Mecklembourg; the 
kings of Saxony, of Bavaria, &c., would otherwise 
be earls of Richmond, dukes of Devonshire, of Nor- 
thumberland, &c., and nothing more. They would 
have no separate interest from the empire, and Ger- 
many would have a national instead of a provincial 
history. Even ow it would be better for the nobles 
of Germany to take a more enlarged view of their 
social position, and to strengthen themselves by a 
more liberal intercourse with the classes immediately 
below them. It is not the nobility of England which 
maintains its power, but the industrious classes who 
are benefited by them, the thousands of writers, poli- 
ticians, editors of papers, &c., in their interest. The 
German nobility stands alone, rotting at the root, 
while the branches of the old feudal oak are still 
spreading their foliage, and the people, fond of ro- 
mance, still willing to repose quietly in its shade. 

I am certainly not the panegyrist of feudal institu- 
tions ; still the past has its enchantments, and the de- 
cline of human greatness, in whatever shape, some- 
thing which makes us feel for those who are its 
victims. Of all the pride, based on adventitious cir- 
cumstances, that of family is, perhaps, the most ex- 
cusable. To be descended from the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence is an American pedigree, 
and to bear an historical name, celebrated for deeds 
less sensible and magnanimous, though scarcely less 
honorable in those rude times, is the pride of an Eu- 
ropean. The English, always shrewd and practical, 
have added to this pride a certain amount of worldly 
possession, and privileges well secured by the law; 
but the Germans, always theoretical, always abstract, 





poetical, and, let me add, just, thought that the memory 
of the past was sufficient to maintian the present, and 
that property was merely an accessory. Their notion 
of chivalry precluded the nobility from cultivating the 
arts of peace, or from taking a share in the com- 
merce of the country, until by degrees, as the wealth 
of the people increased, the nobility found itself poor 
and dependent on the good will of the sovereign. 

The poverty of the German nobility is unquestion- 
ably the reason of the comparatively less refinement 
one meets in German society, and the abundance of 
the higher intellectual resources of the country. Be- 
ing unable to dazzle with their splendor, they have 
retreated within themselves, or entertain at best with 
music, science and literature. Declamation or the 
reading of a tragedy is the usual accompaniment of a 
Berlin tea party, and’such is the taste for literature in 
that learned capital that these refreshments are in 
most cases the only ones with which the invited 
guests are regaled by the gentle hostess. 

The pride of the German nobles is a sort of legend 
of former times, which contrasts sadly with their pre- 
sent position; yet who would not feel for a poor 
gentleman, and what German, that consults merely 
his heart, would not commiserate a broken down no- 
bleman ? 

“Tf a man be permitted,” argued a German lawyer, 
**to accumulate wealth and leave it to his posterity, 
without injustice to the community, why should he 
not be able to do the same with rank and title? If 
the knowledge of benefiting his children is a stimulus 
to a man’s labor, why should not the hope of be- 
queathing to them fame and a name that shall be pro- 
nounced with reverence, be used as a means of forti- 
fying his character, and of steeling him against the 
trials and viscissitudes of the world? And if he, 
rather than accumulate property, leave his children 
the memory of noble deeds, and of virtues which had 
elevated him above the mass of mankind, why should 
his offspring take a position behind the heirs of the 
miser, the successful speculator, or the more shrewd 
business man?” Modern civilization has done away 
with this injustice, by baronizing all the rich Jews of 
Germany. Yet this JeWish nobility, after all, lacks 
position, so that Baron Rothschild for many years, and, 
though he had been made a knight of the Portuguese 
order, de Santo Christo, was black-balled for admis- 
sion into the Gentlemen’s Cassino of Frankfort on 
the Maine. When he at last succeeded in winning 
over all his enemies, he had a new set of visiting 
eards struck off, bearing no other inscription than 
“ Rothschild, member of the Gentlemen’s Cassino.” 

Title in Germany always takes precedence of mere 
nobility; and “His Excellency,” a title profusely 
bestowed on German ministers, ambassadors, and all 
high officers of state, always takes his seat before the 
mere baron, count, or even prince. Prince Puckler 
Muskau was perfectly astonished, when being in- 
vited to England, to mess with the officers of a par- 
ticular regiment, he found the greatest attention, irre- 
spective of rank, bestowed on the officer of the 
highest family. He felt, on that occasion, the whole 
reproach of being a German prince, and addressed, 
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at that time, quite a feeling letter on the subject to 
his Sophia. 

With regard to the charge that the German poet, or 
man of science, is considered as nothing if he have 
not the syllable voz before the name, I can assure Sir 
Lytton Bulwer that he is wrong. An English poet, if 
he be not respected by a particular class of society, 
will despair of success; in Germany it is the reading 
public at large which decides on his merits. The 
German poet is as independent of the higher classes 
as a monarch, and if one does not see more poets and 
men of science in the best German society, it is be- 
cause they do not seek it. Their internal life, if the 
expression be permitted, makes them neglect and for- 
get those rules of etiquette by which the social inter- 
course of the higher classes must necessarily be regu- 
lated, so that their company would, in many instances, 
be not only hazardous, but that society itself would be 
avery great source of annoyance to them. Uhland, 
the most popular German poet of the present day, 
would make but a sorry figure in an English drawing- 
room; and Schiller’s appearance in company was so 
little prepossessing that, in English society, he would 
certainly not have passed for a gentleman. His bent 
head, ungraceful posture, slouched dress, and most 
singularly awkward legs, knocking together at the 
knees, gave him the appearance of a lazy peasant ; 
and when he attempted to recite his own poems, the 
harshness of his voice, the wrong stress and emphasis, 
and the frightful Swabian patois, of which he could 
never break himself, would convince any one that 
he was wholly illiterate—perhaps some menial la- 
borer who attempted to read what he was unable to 
understand. On one occasion, when he read his new 
tragedy, ‘‘ Don Carlos, Infant of Spain,’’ to the Baron- 
ess de Kalb, wife of the celebrated Baron de Kalb 
that fought in the Revolutionary War, the latter, after 
in vain endeavoring to restrain her humor at the ex- 
tremely ridiculous pathos of the reader, and his not 
less awkward personage, burst out into a loud laugh. 
“ This is too much!” cried Schiller, throwing the 
manuscript on the floor, and leaving the room in the 
same instant. A third person, who happened to be a 
witness to this scene, then took up the manuscript 
thus unceremoniously treated, and, commencing to 
read it aloud, soon moved the fair critic to tears. 

Goethe was, perhaps, the first German gentleman 
literate, in the English acceptation of the word ; and it 
is believed by many that this circumstance was rather 
a disadvantage to him, which separated him from the 
nation, by attaching him to the court of the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar. And, indeed, Schiller is a much more 
popular writer than Goethe, his works being in the 
hands of every one, while Goethe is more or less the 
parlor poet of Germany. Baron Cotta, who is the 
publisher of the works of both, prints regularly three 
editions of Schiller to one of Goethe ; the last edition 
of the former having alone amounted to seventy-five 
thousand copies. When Schiller was knighted by 
the late Emperor Francis, of Germany, (before his 
abdication in 1806) the reasons which induced the act 
were at full length set forth in the diploma, and 
among these were the following : ‘‘ That he sings such 





wonderful songs, and makes such lovely verses, and 
that, being by that means brought in contact with 
the best society, and with His Grace, the Duke of 
Weimar, the Emperor, at the request of the Duke, 
bestows that mark of his high imperial favor upon 
the German bard.” 

Tieck, the chief of the romantic school, is a gentle- 
man of accomplished manners, and such an exquisite 
reader that the present king of Prussia, who is him- 
self a tolerable declaimer, was ofien known to ob- 
serve that he preferred the voice of Tieck to the 
voices of all the orators of all the legislative assem- 
blies in the world. But, in general, the literati of 
Germany are too numerous and too fond of freedom 
either to court society or to be courted by it. And as 
to the willingness of being used as pepper-boxes at a 
nobleman’s dinner-table, like the lamented Theodore 
Hook, or other English writers of exalted genius, they 
are as little fit for it as they would be willing to serve 
if they were; and least of all would they be content 
with being tolerated where their wives are excluded. 

What is more strange, perhaps, is the habit of Ger- 
man nobles, when they appear before the public as 
authors, to write under an assumed plebeian name. 
Von Hardenberg wrote under the name of Novalis ; 
Count Auersperg published his poems under the zom 
de guerre of Anastasius Griin, Wc. It seems as if 
these men felt the necessity, on making their appear- 
ance before the people, of stripping themselves of 
every thing that connects them with a particular 
coterie; of leaving behind all that savors of specialty, 
in order to become men in the most enlarged sense of 
the term. 

The great hospital for the German nobility is the 
army, and the corps generally chosen by them the 
cavalry. This looks more like tenure by chivalry, 
and is a service requiring far less talent and study of 
mathematics and other sciences, than for instance the 
artillery, or the corps de génte. But a distinguished 
Prussian nobleman, Biilow Cummerow, in a late 
work,* does not give a very glowing description of 
the condition of these nobles. ‘If, under Frederic 
the Great,” he observes, ‘‘ twenty or twenty-five 
years of service were necessary to obtain the com- 
mand of a company or a squadron, the income of 
such a post was, at least, from 1500 to 1800 Rix- 
dollars, (from $1000 to $1200,) whereas now the 
younger captains’ pay is but 600 Rix-dollars, and that 
of the older ones 1200.” The lieutenants draw no 
more than from eight to ten Rix-dollars, or about 
twenty-eight shillings, sterling, a month. ‘ Hence 
the necessity,” argues the learned and noble writer, 
‘not to allow the landed property of the nobles to 
pass entirely into the hands of the commoners ; for 
the nobility, stripped of landed estates, would be 
obliged to think of other means of making a liveli- 
hood than becoming lieutenants in the army, and 
would diminish rapidly from the fact that they have 
no means of marrying and supperting a family.” 

Now this is really a sad picture of the élite of the 
land; and ought to make the people look with charity 


* Prussia, its Constitution, Administration, and Rela- 
tion to Germany. Berlin, 1842. 
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on their prejudices. I remember a German baron 
whose whole inheritance was an old castle on the 
Maine, without a tenantable room in it. He was so 
poor that I engaged him myself as a copyist ; yet could 
he not be prevailed upon to let the old dungeon of 
his paternal estate (which was the only part of it 
that had not quite been destroyed by time) as a 
cellar. to a wine merchant of Frankfort, who had 
offered him 800 florins a year. “Spirits of my 
fathers,” he exclaimed, when the national and gene- 
rous offer was made, ‘‘ hear not this insult to your 
bones, and do not curse me for listening quietly to 
such a proposal!” Now it is a very easy matter to 
laugh at the prejudices of these men; but I, for my 
part, cannot but commiserate them. The man who 


starves to discharge a debt he owes to his ancestors | 


deserves, assuredly, our respect, in the same manner 
as he who discharges a debt of honor, although the 
latter may sometimes come in conflict with his legal 
indebtedness. The imaginary wants are those which 
make man miserable; for it is these which are 
reflected from society; the real physical ones, few 
men of any education or strength of character are un- 
able to bear with fortitude. 

The German noble, as I remarked above, must not 
marry except a young lady of noble extraction, and yet 
this abstract and foolish doctrine is every day infringed 
upon, not so much by reason as by the master pas- 
sion. The sacrifices attending the breach of this 
social law are in many cases highly romantic; but I 
leave the description of them to abler hands than my 
own. One attending circumstance only I would men- 
tion, as a means of illustrating the filial piety of the 
Germans—that in which the positive prohibition of the 
parents prevents the marriage of the heterogeneous 
couple. In this case it is usual for the parties to wait 
until the death of the opposing parent, and, in the 
mean time, to grow old and haggard with platonic 
affection. One of these victims I could not help pity- 
ing on my last trip on the Rhine. It was the son of 
the Minister Von B—, of the Grand Duchy of B—, 
an officer in the duke’s army, and a favorite, if I mis- 
take not, of the grand duchess herself. His faith is 
still plighted to a simple girl, the daughter of a baker, 
or some other mechanic, at C——é, and he is now 
upward of ten -years sworn to marry her—if his grief 
should outlive his father. 

On the part of noble women instances of such devo- 
tion are comparatively rare. In fact, I know none 
of them; society exercising a far greater sway 
over the feelings and mode of thinking of the sex. 
Kant, in his Anthropology, was even so ungallant as to 
deny women all sort of character; because, he ob- 
served, ‘‘the opinion of the world operates from ne- 
cessity too powerfully upon them, ever to allow them 
to refer their action solely to an abstract principle.” 
I give the observation of the great German transcend- 
entalist for what it is worth; those who consider 
women less abstractedly, may, perhaps, arrive at an 
entirely different conclusion. Kant, like Sir Isaac 
Newton, was a mere savage in reference to the sex, 
and knew no other relaxation from his severe studies 
than a hand at whist. 





The most aristocratic nobility of Germany is that 
of Austria, though it possesses virtually less political 
power than that of the other states. To be made a 
chamberlain, or some other Byzantynic dignitary, is 
its only ambition, though the wealth of the elder 
branches would be ‘sufficient, with proper exertion on 
their part, to create a lasting influence. 

The mediatized princes and nobility of Germany 
are deserving of the largest share of sympathy; their 
pride of family being most distressingly circumstanced. 
By the act of the Confederation these nobles were re- 
duced from sovereigns to subjects, not of a mighty 
emperor or king, but of the neighboring petty monarchs 
—from little despots to refractory peers of this or that 
principality. But the act which despoiled them of 
their sovereignty expressly saved the women, who 
were still considered “ legitimate matches” for any 
ruling sovereign ; though, for some reason or other, 
not ove of these fair daughters of the chivalry of Ger- 
many has, since that time, had an offer from a ruling 
prince. Every one of these (how selfish!) strives to 
secure his own position by marriage with a princess 
of a more powerful house—Russia itself not excepted ; 
while the daughters of the mediatized nobles, not be- 
ing asked in marriage by their equals, and not wishing 
to accept the hand of persons inferior in rank, remain, 
like so many statues of antiquity, a living memento of 
the lapse and changes of the times. It is for this rea- 
son, probably, that Jean Paul Richter, who is the 
most feminine writer of the Germans, has become the 
champion and protector of old maids. Living in the 
city of Bamberg, in the very midst of these noble 
families, he had the very best opportunity of observing 
the peculiar romance contained in the lives of these 
heroines of civilized society. 

The doctrine that the offspring of a prince loses 
caste by not marrying a princess, has given rise 
to the invention of Morganatic marriages, by which 
the wife acquires all the rights of a married woman, 
without the titles of her husband, and a proper provi- 
sion for herself and children, who, though legitimate, 
are not heirs to the estate or sovereignty of their 
father. These marriages are resorted to in order not 
to subdivide lands, or to tax the country with the sup- 
port of dowager queens and duchesses, and a long line 
of princes of the blood. A Morganatic wife must be 
noble; but she need not be of the blood. All that is 
required of her is that her lord should not be ashamed 
of her, that she should as little as possible tax or incum- 
ber the already overtaxed state, and that her offspring 
should not interfere with the succession of the children 
of a former marriage. It is, in fact, a prince and tax 
saving invention, which eases the people’s burthens, 
and makes them pray with a light heart, ‘‘ Lord, bless 
our sovereign’s consort.” The late King of Prussia, 
the Elector of Hesse, and the late Margrave Max of 
Baden, were married in that way; the latter, under 
very peculiar circumstances, to a woman that was not 
even noble by birth. The history of that marriage 
bears some near relation to an event which has ex- 
cited some interest even in this country, and may, 
therefore, be not altogether uninteresting. 

An orphan girl, of surpassing beauty, but low ex- 
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traction, chancing to attract the attention of a lady of 
honor of the then Duchess of Baden, found at first a 
generous protectress, and at last an adviser and 
friend in that noble personage. The lady undertook 
her education, which, with regard to the accomplish- 
ments of society, was unsurpassed by the daughters 
of the noblest houses, and, in solid acquirements, 
scarcely inferior to that of the universities. When 
she had reached her eighteenth year, she was made a 
dame de compagnie, but the intimacy which existed 
between her and her benefactress soon changed that 
title into friend. In this capacity she was presented 
at court, and at once attracted the marked attention 
of Margrave Max, brother of the ruling grand duke. 

To see her, and to admire her—to converse with 
her, and to be charmed—to listen to her elastic touch 
of the harp, and to overflow with sympathy for the 
fair performer—to have the clear notes of her full 
metallic voice strike his ear, and to conceive a vio- 
lent passion for the singer—to encircle her slender 
waist in the maddening waltz, and to throw himself 
at her feet, was the work of a few hours. But he 
was bid to rise in terms of such unaffected candor, 
and with so much female dignity, as to be saved the 
humiliation of a second attempt at winning her young 
heart by storm. Still it was the first time in his life 
that he had met with a rebuff, and the singularity of 
the case rendered it sufficiently piquant for him to 
pursue the adventure. He asked for the privilege of 
visiting her, which could not be refused to a person of 
his rank, and soon felt in reality all that gallantry had 
led him to express. 

The orphan could not but be flattered by his atten- 
tions. Without birth or fortune, she was preferred 
by him to a thousand others that could boast of both ; 
and the Margrave, though assured by his position, had 
learned to treat her with distinguished respect. Be- 
ing endowed with strong reasoning powers, she now 
calmly viewed the prospect which, provided she re- 
mained mistress of her fate, might open to her in spite 
of her humble extraction. The brother of the Mar- 
grave, the ruling Grand Duke of Baden, was married 
against his will to Stephanie, niece of Josephine 
Beauharnais, who had been forced upon him by Na- 
poleon, the then Protector of the Rhenish confedera- 
tion, and for whom he felt not the slightest affection. 
Stephanie, (the present dowager grand duchess) who 
had been but a Demozselle de Tacher of the Island of 
Martinique, disliked, in turn, the duke presented to 
her by the French conqueror, (who disposed of persons 
with the same facility as of kingdoms) and had with 
him but two female offspring, who, I believe, are still 
living. Margrave William, the second brother, was 
at that time, if I mistake not, single, and Princess 
Caroline, his sister, married to Maximilian of Bava- 
ria. A legitimate connection with Margrave Max, 
therefore, might open a bright vista, and his passion, 
which, by time and a more full appreciation of her 
worth, had almost been sublimated into love, seemed 
to encourage the proudest hope of the future. 

At this crisis, it seemed as if the Margrave’s devo- 
tion to the fair orphan was returned at least with some 
show of gratitude. There was a kind look for bis un- 
15 





ceasing protestations of friendship, a patient listening 
to his confused eloquence, an apparent growth of con- 
fidence, which by degrees banished restraint, so that 
he would almost have believed that she loved him, 
had she not constantly avoided whatever might lead 
to a declaration. About this time, however, an oc- 
currence took place which, though insignificant in it- 
self, was of lasting consequence, not only to the 
lovers, but to the country. 

One evening, as the Margrave was about to pay 
his usual visit to the protectress of the poor orphan, 
he saw, in passing through the corridor, the bed- 
room door of the latter a few inches ajar. Though a 
man of honor, and a prince, he could not withstand the 
temptation of drawing near and stealing a glance at 
the lovely yet unpretending creature that had subdued 
his proud heart. After a short struggle with the duties 
of chivalry, he advanced, breathless and on tip-toe, 
toward the chamber; but again he paused, his con- 
science upbraiding him with the unmanly act. ‘’T is 
base to act the spy in one’s own dominion,” he mut- 
tered to himself, and was on the point of retracing his 
steps, when a deep sigh, as if arising from a person 
that had been weeping a long time, arrested his at- 
tention. It was now a nobler feeling which prompted 
him to draw near—perhaps to offer his assistance to 
one who stood in need of it, and of whose sterling 
merit he had such convincing proofs. Yet did curiosity 
and delicacy make him step lightly, when lo! he be- 
held the object of his vows, with disheveled hair and 
bathed in tears, prostrate before the image of Our 
Lady. 

‘QO, help me, Mary,” she cried, and the tears 
trickled down her maiden cheeks; “‘ help me in this 
struggle between love and duty! Strengthen me in 
my resolution never to forget what I owe to the 
family of my lawful sovereign. Give me the power to 
resist him in whose embrace alone I can find happi- 
ness on earth! Oh! why did I not kill this passion in 
the bud? Why did I suffer it to grow upon me when 
I knew that birth had placed an impassable of be- 
tween me and the object of my affections!” - 

‘¢ But no,” she exclaimed, and her voice recovered its 
usual firmness, from the mental energy to which she 
suddenly elevated herself ; ‘‘ I will bear this no longer, 
—my resolution is taken—I will be true to my God, 
my sovereign, and my benefactress. The convent’s 
solitude and peace will calm this beating heart. An 
hour’s drive brings me to Lichtenthal. I know the 
lady abbess.” ** But why should I tarry here 
another minute? Why suffer the agony of another 
separation? This instant 

‘‘ You shall be my wedded wife!” cried Margrave 
Max, rushing into the room and clasping her in his 
arms. 

That very night the church pronounced its blessing 
over their union, which was, indeed, the most singu- 
larly blessed of all formed by the princes of the house 
of Baden. 

The ruling grand duke had no male issue, and an 
unaccountable fatality seemed to attach to the mar- 
riage of Margrave William, his next eldest brother, 
all whose children died tz less than a week after their 
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birth. Margrave Max’s union with the orphan girl 
alone was blessed with healthy children, and they 
lived to inherit the dukedom. 

The king of Bavaria, who had married the Mar- 
grave’s sister, Caroline, had, during the campaign of 
1813, by a separate secret treaty with Austria, been 
promised an indemnification on the Rhine, for the loss 
of the Tyrol, and a portion of Upper Austria, and 
Saltsburg, which, as an ally of France, he had ac- 
quired in the war of 1809, and it was feared, there- 
fore, that, in the absence of legitimate heirs to the 
ducal crown of Baden, Bavaria, already powerful 
through the acquisition of the Palatinate and Fran- 
conia, would lay claim also to the duchy. But here 
again the orphan girl, that had won the affecticns of 
Margrave Max, was active in obtaining the secret ac- 
knowledgment of Austria and Prussia of the legiti- 
macy of her son, Leopold, the present ruling grand 
duke. It seems then that even Prince Metternich, 
the very Turk of legitimacy in Europe, could find it 
prudent once upon a time to make a concession, dic- 
tated by sound diplomacy, in favor of the offspring of 
a Morganatic marriage, and that the pride of a Ger- 
man prince is not always proof against temptation. 

When, some years ago, the appearance of Caspar 
Hauser created such an uncommon sensation through- 
out Europe and even this country; it was observed, 
as something singular, that he was never permitted 
to quit the Duchy of Baden; while the most singular 
rumors were circulated in reference to the Earl of 
Stanhope, who took such a lively interest in that un- 
fortunate youth. He was at last publicly charged with 
his murder, and when the noble earl, shortly after the 
death of Hauser, made his appearance at the supper- 
table at a court ball in Munich, the dowager Queen 
Caroline rose and exclaimed, within the hearing of the 
earl, that she would never sit down at the same table 
“ with the murderer of her BROTHER WILLIAM’s chil- 
dren.” From the mouth of the Countess O—, a lady 
of honor of Queen Caroline, and a niece of Margrave 
William of Baden, I also heard the following anecdote. 

Queen Caroline had, for a long time, been ill and 
confined to her bed-chamber, during which time a 
painter was engaged to make a portrait of Caspar 
Hauser, which was hung up in a conspicuous place in 
the adjoining room, in such a manner that the queen 
on entering could not well fail to perceive it. The 
portrait exhibited nothing but the bare head, without 
any costume whatever. “Gracious heaven!” ex- 
claimed the queen, almost fainting when she cast her 
eyes upon it, “who has placed the portrait of my 
dear brother William in this room !” 

Countess Arcot, one of the old dowager ladies of 
Munich, published four years ago a memoir on this 
subject; but it was suppressed and only a few copies 
circulated among the ruling families. It is natural 
that Bavaria should feel jealous on the subject of the 
inheritance of Baden, and equally. natural that the 
Earl of Stanhope should, after all that has passed and 
been said, be a great favorite of the ruling ducal 
family, and be particularly pleased to pass the parlia- 
mentary recess in Carlsruhe. 

After this considerable episode, I must return to my 


ca Gee 


subject. German family pride is not stronger than 
family feeling, and a relation of blood is acknowledged 
under all circumstances. There is no such sensitive- 
ness on the subject of illegitimacy as in England, 
where, on the other hand, Lord Lyndhurst may marry 
a Jewess,* and introduce her as Lady Lyndhurst at 
the queen’s drawing-room. However, this, as Sam 
Weller would say, “is a mere matter of taste.”” When 
old King Maximilian, of Bavaria, died, the present 
king, his successor, sent for Count O——, the natural 
son of Maximilian by a common Alsacian woman, 

and, embracing him tenderly, exclaimed, ‘‘ We are 
now all that remains of the blood of the house of 
Wittelsbach!” But the fact is, family ties are, in 
Germany, much stronger than any where else in Eu- 
rope. The country being divided into many states, 
no general patriotism or love of national glory is im- 
planted in early childhood; where it is found, it is 
rather the result of an enlarged mind, and a liberal 
education. Instead of national pride, the affections 
are cultivated from birth. Strong conjugal, paren- 
tal and filial love; romantic attachments between 
brothers and sisters, great veneration of all that is 
handed down from their ancestors, an hereditary re- 
spect for hereditary families, and loyalty, in the most 
enlarged sense of the word, toward their legitimate 
sovereigns, are leading characteristics of the Germans, 
which the growing democratic spirit of the age has 
not yet been able to overcome. The writers of 
*“' Young Germany,” Heine, Boerne, Gutzkoff, and 
many other promising Jews, have, after all, created 
but little sympathy among the masses who, in Ger- 
many, will forever be guided more by feeling than by 
abstract reason or passion. The Germans, as I re- 
marked on another occasion, are to the English as the 
negative to the positive oles of the magnet. They 
have all the feminine qualities of the Saxon race, 
while the English have received the masculine ones. 
But both the English and the Germans are naturally 
satisfied with a nobility that has grown with them, 
and not obtruded itself on their notice. They feel for 
that nobility a sort of relationship, and a disposition 
to stand by their old acquaintances. 

An effort has of late been made to organize the 
German nobility after the fashion of the English—to 
introduce laws by which the younger sons are given 
back to the commoners, and to prevent, as much as 
may be consistent with justice, the alienation of real 
estates. But the time to create a nobility is gone; the 
preserving it is another question. Some of the liberal 
writers of Germany too, coming back from their no- 
tions of French democracy, turn their eyes toward 
England, and advocate the rights and privileges of the 
nobles. In the absence of a middle class of society, 
between the learned and the boors, they think the 
nobility alone capable of representing with effect the 
national character, and to oppose the arbitrary rule of 
a single task master. But unfortunately the great 


* Miss Goldsmith, daughter of the celebrated Mr. Gold- 
smith, author of “ The Crimes of Cabinets,” and, for the 
last ten years of his life, suspected of being employed by. 
the French government as a secret agent of the police of 





Paris. 
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hopes entertained in regard to the efficiency and pa- 
triotism of the German nobles were not realized in 
Hanover, the state in which the nobility enjoy more 
privileges than in any other belonging to the Germanic 
confederation; and in the south of Germany the 
whole action of the nobles was confined to a partial 
opposition to Protestantism, and the formation of what 
is called the ultramontane party of the Catholics. 

The romantic school of poetry, the Tiecks, the 
Schlegels, the Brentanos, the Novalis, the Goerres, 
&c., find little or nothing to admire in the present 
state of society, and in the tendency of our modern 
political revolutions. They are the advocates of the 
internal life of man, tht spiritualism of the middle 





ages, in opposition to the shallow materialism of the 
moderns. They prefer the symbolic worship of the 
Catholics to the ratiocination of the German Protes- 
tant philosophers ; the progress of the arts to that of 
the sciences, faith and loyalty to the consciousness of 
power and independence. And, as Germany is, par 
excellence, the land of ideal philosophy, and of ab- 
stract speculation, these romantic notions of the peo- 
ple will yet, for many generations, preserve a high 
respect for the memory of their departed chivalry, 
and some sympathy with their living posterity, though 
the historian might in vain inquire for those visible 
distinctions which, in Britain, mark the nobility at 
every step as the masters and legislators of the land. 





TRANSLATION 


OF ZAPPI’S SONNET ON THE PORTRAIT OF RAFFAELLE BY HIMSELF. 





BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 





AND this is Raffaelle! ‘There in that one face, 
So sadly sweet, sought nature to portray 

His own high dreams of nobleness and grace, 
The all of genius that she could convey 

In features visible. He alone could trace 
The great Idea; nor could he essay 

Upon the eternal canvas thus to place, 





Secure in beauty far beyond decay, 
Another form so glorious as his own. 
Ev’n eager death held in suspense his dart : 
‘¢ How shall the painter from his work be known,”’ 
He asks, ‘‘ that I may strike him to the heart ?” 
‘¢ Fruitless thy rage,”’ the great soul gives reply, 
‘‘ Nor image nor its author e’er shall die.’ 





THE RETURN. 





BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 





SHE came once more to her sweet childhood’s home, 
Just as glad Spring flung roses all around, 

When bird and bee upon their joyous way 
Thrilled the bright air with life’s mysterious sound. 


The father’s stately form was yet unbowed, 
Years had not changed his !ocks of raven hair ; 

And still her mother’s cheek retained its blush, 
Her eye its light—her brow its placid air. 


Her fair young sister, bounding to her side, 
Seemed like the favorite votary of bloom, 
With her large violet eyes, her rosy lips 
And flower-wreathed tresses, breathing soft perfume. 


Her noble brother, with his flashing glance, 
And voice of deep-toned melody and power, 
Looked, to her wondering gaze, too proudly bright 
To be a dweller in an earthly bower. 


And yet, amid the beauty of their home, 

They deemed her presence lent the loveliest charm ; 
And when she left them for another clime, 

The sky seemed not so gay—the air so warm. 


Her voice had made the music of their life ; 
Her smile a fairer radiance than the day! 


} 
| 





For on her cheek the glow of sunset dwelt, 
And o’er her brow the early morning’s ray ! 


She came—but not with merry laugh and song— 
And when she smiled tears gushed from every eye ; 
Her voice but whispered all her gentle thoughts— 
She only came to her sweet home—to die ! 


The flowers she loved her hand no more might train, 
She sought to rest beneath their fragrant bloom ; 

The bright-winged birds, that knew her airy step, 
Should pour a mellow requiem o’er her tomb! 


She came, that they to whom the Almighty gave 
Her pure young spirit might the trust resign— 
And render back the treasure, glorified 
With all the truths of His own word divine. 


She came, but who shall tell the angel bands 
That filled that lovely home from day to day, 
Waiting, with plumes half folded, round her couch, 
And shedding beauty o’er her shrine of clay ? 


At last, when Nature wore her richest charm, 
And the warm sun his most effulgent glow, 

Smiling, she turned from earthly scenes away 
And wore the crown of glory on her brow! 
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THE BETROTHAL OF MR. QUINT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 





BY MISS W. BARRINGTON. 





(Concluded from page 132.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Here there was a new difference in the opinion of 
the two philosophers. Mr. Pyk loved splendor and 
tumult. He was an aristocrat, and would gladly have 
been a noble. His house was tapestried with pictures 
of knights, that he had bought at a public auction, for 





the sake of the badges and cloud-like wigs that they 
wore. Of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year, he thought the working days belonged to the 
common citizens; the birth-days and saint-days to the | 
patrician. 

Under such circumstances, it is no longer a riddle, 
that the bashful, good Quint should be discouraged, | 
when Mr. Pyk absolutely insisted on bringing as wit- 
nesses, besides the lawyer and parson, the nearest 
relations of the gentleman bridegroom and the lady 
bride. 

Till late in the night this business was discussed ; 





and finally adjourned till the following day. The | 
number of the guests to be at the wedding, bride and | 
bridegroom izclustve, amounted to twenty-two per- 
sons. As to the banquet and other festivities, Mr. 
Pyk would immediately take care of that, as the be- 
trothal was to be held in his house. 

Mr. Quint remained sleepless. ‘*So, after all, 
there is no rose without its thorns!” sighed he, and 
threw himself uneasily on his couch. Heaven, smiling | 
in the rays of the moon, looked brightly through the 
panes of the window. ‘‘ No rose entirely without 
thorns !—not even the simple knowledge of love. To 
take the oath to belong to each other eternally, an | 


oath that would have been so much more beautiful | 
and valuable when given in solitude and amidst tears! | 
O you poor children of men, why do you so willingly 
vex yourselves? Why will you let no pleasure steal 
into your hearts, without waylaying its entrance— 
through your foolishness—with a painful tax of cere- 
monies ?” 

All this was truly of little use. Mr. Pyk did not 
forego his plan. He rode away early in the morning. 
The guests were invited, lawyer and parson notified ; 
the feast made ready—in short, on Sunday morning 
all was in order, that could be needed either for a be- 
trothal, or for a little extemporaneous family feast. | 

At ten o’clock in the morning, Bessy appeared in | 
the house of her uncle, accompanied by her aunt, | 
although the poor child knew not that it was the day 
of her betrothal. Uncle and aunt had agreed to this, 
for they intended to surprise her. At half past eleven, | 


! 


the parson, lawyer, and cousins and aunts appeared 
in troops, in holiday dresses, with plenty of small talk. 
The bridegroom alone was wanting. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr. Pyk was quite in his glory on this great day. 
While he wished to found the happiness of two vir- 


_ tuous souls that were dear to him, he had, at the same 


time, an opportunity to show off his wealth, that bor- 
dered on opulence. The little artifice of keeping 


_ secret the object of the festival until the decisive mo- 


ment, tickled him particularly. He went from room 
to room, said something pretty to all the guests, heard 
a flattering word from each, gave commands in the 
kitchen and cellar, and now and then pressed the hand 
of the trembling Bessy with a most significant smile. 
But no rose is without thorns. Two things dis- 


| turbed the good nature of Mr. Pyk. 


His sister, Bessy’s aunt, in the pride of her heart, 
and with talkative friendliness, had intrusted the 
secret of the day to an old godmother. The godmother 
would rather have died than to conceal for a moment 
the secret, that burned on her tongue, from her dear 
neighbor, Mr. Barber of Thosa. Mr. Barber thought 
it his duty to discover it to all his particular friends 
present. The confidants made it known to their mar- 


_ried loves. Enough—within three minutes the secret 
_ had been through the forty ears present; all counte- 
_nances were big with importance, though lively 
, enough. The aged lady parsoness, who was anxious 
| for the soul’s welfare of the little Bessy, went up to 


her with a measured step, and commenced a formal 


_ congratulation on the happy choice of the beloved, 
_ and the betrothal; and then enlarged into a learned 
, disquisition upon the Christian duties of a betrothed 
bride. The parson, who saw unwillingly any one 


exercise his handicraft, hurried up, with lifted hands 
and eyes, and interrupted the sermon of his pious 
lady. The remaining guests would not be backward 
in pretty sayings. A waving and chattering flock 


_ soon surrounded the poor girl; who, red with shame 
_ from her betrayed love, (for she thought only her aunt 


and uncle knew it,) sat, with down cast eyes, lost in 
herself, or rather as if annihilated. 

W ith eyes and ears wide open, Mr. Pyk entered the 
room, and saw and heard the complimenting throng. 
His plan was disturbed; he frowned; he remained 
standing; he involuntarily plucked his cravat with 
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his right hand, while, with the left in his vest pocket, 
he moved its great red silk flap, embroidered with 
yellow flowers, up and down like a wing, on which 
‘he would like to have swung himself into the air 
through indignation. 

Bessy’s anxious soul, attacked by anguish, love and 
shame, was overcome with painful sensations. A 
dream suddenly unfolded itself into reality, as if under 
a fairy’s decree. The only man in the world for 
whom she felt herself called, and whom she did not 
dare to name to herself, was epenly and solemnly pro- 
claimed as her bridegroom. She should see him, to 
belong to him eternally. Ah, not vainly had her aunt 
that day forced on her finger the chased golden ring! 
Not vainly had she said in the tone of prophechy— 
‘** Another will take it off!’ 

She felt her happiness complete. . The heart, too 
tender to withstand the sudden storm, dissolved itself 
in tears. 

Mr. Pyk was startled. The man so versed in 
human nature did not understand these tears. In fact, 
it was not the tears themselves, nor Bessy’s displea- 
sure, that she had been asked the last in so important 
an event—it was nothing of this that made him shud- 
der with affright—but the fear that, deceived by his 
physiognomy, he should become the sport of the val- 
ley, with his feast and the bustle of a blank betrothal. 

He decided quickly, led Bessy through the noisy 
room into a neighboring chamber, sat himself down 
silently by her side, and let her—cry. - 

‘What ails thee?” asked he several times. 
remained unanswered. 

‘I thought the feast would be welcome to thee— 
thou wouldst truly—” 

“‘ Ah!” sighed the maiden, and raised, for the first 
time, her eyes glistening with tears; for she honored 
her uncle, as she would honor her father, and kept no 
secret from him. 

‘Is Mr. Quint, then, unpleasant to thee ?” said he, 
‘*thou wilt not have him? Own it, I shall not be 
angry. It is only a very stupid fools-play that I did 
not tell thee previously, or sound thee as to thy feel- 
ings. Thy aunt was mistaken, and did not know 
which way the wind blew. It is not my fault.” 

Bessy, when she heard her uncle’s words, and per- 
ceived the error into which her tears had led him, 
would have answered, but her voice died in a whis- 
per; she blushed through her tears, and leaned her 
head on his shoulder. ~ 

‘* Yes, it is a cursed affair!” cried the embarrassed 
uncle, and rubbed his hands in his anxiety. For him 
the question now was—how he should conceal in 
the best manner the falling through of his plan of 
operation, and make the guests and witnesses imagine 
that in the intended betrothal he merely wished to 
have a little joke? Care darkened his brow. ‘ Only 
be quiet, Bessy. The matter can be changed yet; one 
must not lose his senses in great misfortunes. That 
is the main point. If thou wouldst but say to me, 
Bessy of my heart, whether Mr. Quint is entirely and 
to death disagreeable to thee? Whether thou think’st 
thou couldst love him in time? I could tell thee stories, 
one after the other, in which the happiest marriages 
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have grown out of forced ones. Unfortunately, the 
time is too short, and here there is danger in delay. 
It is not yet the last of all days. If thou wouldst but 
try the betrothing, provisionally so to speak. The 
rest will arrange itself.” 

“‘ But,” stammered the maiden, “ do you know cer- 
tainly that Mr. Quint likes me?” 

“Like thee, Bessy of my heart?” screamed her 
uncle, and the question brought him entirely to life— 
‘Like thee? God be merciful! he loves thee dis- 
tractedly—with all his heart—till death!” 

Bessy sunk on her uncle’s breast in strong emotion. 

** My God!” cried Mr. Pyk, and his anxiety was 
again as mighty as before; ‘‘ explain thyself, my trea- 
sure! only speak, only try. Try the betrothal, thou 
thinkest the matter much more difficult than it is. No 
girl ever died of it yet.” 

The maiden heard not the exhortation of the troubled 
uncle; she only heard in her inmost soul the echo of 
the words—‘‘He loves thee with all his heart till 
death !” 

She raised her arms, entwined them about her 
uncle’s neck, hid her face on his breast, and said: 
“‘ Say to him, for I cannot say it, I also love him with 
all my heart!” 

Mr. Pyk had nearly fallen to the ground. He 
hearkened, as if he would again listen to the echo of 
these words. ‘Ei! thou little fool,” cried he, ‘‘ how 
canst thou torment me so? So, that is thy zdtematum ? 
Bravo!” He kissed her and cried—‘‘ Now I will 
send thee Mr. Quint, thou must say it to him thyself.” 

He had said it. In vain Bessy stretched her arms 
to hold him. He flew from them into the room, to 
seek the bridegroom. There the assembled guests 
all sat in their glory. Mr. Quint alone was not to be 
seen, and had not been seen. 

Mr. Pyk drew forth his watch. It was already half 
past one. ‘Does not every thing to day seek to 
thwart me ?’’ growled he, and went before the house. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Not to him alone, but to Mr. Quint also, this was a 
day of trouble. Man is not the ruler of his own fate. 
The circumstances make the man—man does not 
make circumstances. 

The whole forenoon was passed by our philosopher 
in occupations that till then he had been a stranger to. 
He wrote down greetings, returns of thanks, and was 
dressing himself magnificently for the betrothing. 

A learned man, who is to be presented to his ma- 
jesty the king—a candidate of divinity, who is to 
utter his first sermon before a full church—an in- 
volved merchant sighing on the lottery day, whom a 
prize can help, and the blank can ruin—none of 


‘these mortals could feel deeper anxiety than Mr. 


Quint truly experienced, since he had been awakened 
in the morning by sad dreams, and had become con- 
scious of the thought: this is thy betrothal day! 

He saw in spirit.a loved one, to whom he had really 
never spoken—to whom he had only stammered some 
fooleries—whom he had horrified by his sneezing— 
whom he had, without doubt, frightened by his dance 
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on the mountain—whom he had driven to flight by his 
tumble down the sand bank—there he saw nineteen 
witnesses and invited guests, almost all entire stran- 
gers to him, determined congratulators—stiff makers 
of compliments, and he in the midst of them, his 
manners exposed to criticism, and stared at by all the 
cousins and uncles! He cursed in his heart the 
vanity and ostentation of Mr. Pyk. He would, with 
pleasure, have thrown down half a ton of gold to 
buy himself free from the festivities in which he must 
act the principal part. His whole love affair itself 
was quite disagreeable to him. 

** What gain is it to the world of fools,” said he to 
himself, as, with hasty steps and half dressed, he ran 
up and down his room; “ what gain is it to them to 
turn nature into foppery, and, for a whim, to distort 
the simplest things in the world? O, Bessy, why, 
with these hearts, these feelings, were we brought 
into a world, where only the coat and the roast meat 
areseen? Savagesare happier. Two hearts beating 
one against the other, that is the true betrothal.” 

In the mean time, protestations against the fooleries 
of the world did not help the matter. The moments 
hurried away. He must be dressed, and verily a little 
more carefully than usual ; he must give some orders, 
here and there, inthe household; and, lastly, he must 
in passing think, for formality’s sake, what he 
‘would say to the witnesses and guests, the bride, and 
the aunt, and the uncle, in order not to stand like a 
stick, at the decisive epoch, and commit himself be- 
fore the bride and assembled relations. 

While Mr. Quint sought to bring his clothes to- 
gether, he studied earnestly in the making of elegant 
modes of address, and returning compliments. But it 


seemed that his mind denied him any assistance. He | 


could find neither sense nor words. This increased 
his anxiety. In deep meditation, he forgot to choose 
the right clothes. He had brought them all from his 
closets, had dressed himself, and was taught by his 
glass how unfitting was his attire; how variegated and 
untasteful he stood there in white breeches, black silk 
stockings, and a purple coat. 

The wardrobe had to be mustered anew. In the 
mean time, the happy thoughts, which he had labo- 
riously patched together for complimenting, were 
again lost. He put back the clothes, and seated him- 
self half angrily at the desk, to write down some ex- 
temporaneous compliments, to be used in extreme 
need. He felt, with indignation, his unsuitableness 
in fashionable society. He cursed betrothals a thou- 
sand times, and the gigantic plans of Mr. Pyk, and 
the vanity of all uncles. He wrote— 

“Miss Bride—you see me here—” now the great 
question is, should Bessy be called ‘bride now? That 
does not come probably till after_the act of betrothal. 
It were better then, ‘‘ Miss Pyk, you see me here as 
the happiest of men, who, as you grant him your 
very precious hand, which—” the thing don’t go. It 
is too stiff. And yet, what is the whole business but 
a stiff piece of tailoring? Some kind ofa declaration 
must be made; the more so, for till now there has 
been none from either side. The most beautiful 
declaration would be the simplest: ‘ Miss Pyk, I 


like you.” But, Heaven help us! what a face the 
good girl would make, if the whole of the humorous 
company, standing around in the festive circle, should 
break into a laugh at this laconic declaration, or 
should turn up their noses, or bite their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs to conceal their giggling! 

He got up again. To try writing was of no use. 
Perhaps an impromptu might succeed. He went be- 
fore the glass, to try and say something handsome, 
with a smiling face and flattering voice. At that mo- 
ment, two very different things put him almost beside 
himself. 

First. He found himself dressed, but his hair yet 
uncurled, in nightly disorder. 

Secondly. In the church of the neighboring’ vil- 
lage, it had struck ten, and the devout community of 
Christians, as they returned from divine service, scat- 
tered themselves over the neighboring roads and paths. 

A cold shudder came over him. He could almost 
have believed in whitchcraft, for he was under ‘the 
false impression that it was not yet nine o’clock. 
Granted that on the spur of the moment he had set 
out, it would have been a full hour and a half before 
he could reach the distant castle of Mr. Pyk. Then 
it would be half past one. 

Probably the company invited to the betrothal had 
assembled itself already—probably he was already 
the object of the common conversation—probably 
Bessy and her aunt were already there. To escape 
the heat of the sun, they had probably taken ad- 
vantage of the little ‘‘ Valley Omnibus” to go nine 
miles in the cool of the morning. And the bride- 
groom stood yet before the glass, uncombed and un- 
powdered, the white hair-papers on his head. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It is a characteristic of great men, that, under the 
most adverse circumstances, they are not discon- 
certed. All that is grand and moving belongs equally 
to their being and works. On the contrary, little 
things are often their conquerors. Thus, the lion 
scarcely notices the tooth of a tiger in battle, but he 
gets up at the bite of a gnat. 

This is now all that can be said to save the honor 
of Mr. Quint. . The greatest sacrifice, the greatest 
pains that man can endure, he would have borne with 
heroic courage; but at this moment before the glass, 
while the village clock struck, his strength left him. 

For the third time, he threw off his clothes, and put 
himself before the powder-table, in his dressing-gown, 
to curl his hair. Even here a malicious demon per- 
secuted him. Sometimes his side-curls were too high, 
then too low. In his hurry and distraction, he could 
make nothing neat out of them, (for he still studied 
speeches, and noted down the best of them on his tablets 
with his pencil,) always making worse what he had 
done pretty badly before. Three times he threw 
fiercely to the ground his comb and powder-puff, and 
three times picked them up again; for, finally, it was 
his betrothal day, and it could not be altered. 

He got up, at last, worse befrizzled than he had 





ever been before, but not so insupportably as he be- 
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lieved. He was about to run through his formula of 
compliments once more, when the bewitched village 
clock struck eleven, and the pious bell for prayer 
growled three times superfluously after it. 

Mr. Quint was pale with horror. He could not de- 
lay amoment. It was now impossible that he should 
get to Mr. Pyk’s house before half past twelve. A 
long way, an uncommonly hot day—to his betrothal, 
—only think! 

He caught up hastily his hat and cane, threw down 
the dusty dressing-gown, put on his purple coat, and 
then he was not ready. He must brush a little here 
and there. Powder had fallen on his shoes; his hat 
hung on the bed-post, and caught the down from the 
feathers; there were still household affairs that must 
be attended to, and which could be attended to by no 
one else. 

It struck half past eleven, and Mr. Quint rushed de- 
spairingly out of the house. 

Running does not always aid one’s progress. He 
soon lost his breath, and was obliged to walk slowly, 
and seek the shade, for the sun beat down powerfully. 

During the gallop, which Mr. Quint had never been 
in the habit of taking, he had been able to think of 
nothing. Not until his steps were slow, were his re- 
flections quicker. 

He felt that every thing had been frustrated. In 
any case, the assembled company at Mr. Pyk’s must 
be amazed at the delay of the bridegroom; in any 
case, the lady bride must be irritated at the ill-breed- 
ing of the bridegroom ; in any case, Mr. Pyk would 
have the right to scold; in any case, he must confront 
him with excuses—in any case, matters stood so badly 
that he would like to have taken post horses, and gone 
off to Archangel, or Kamschatka. 

Besides being his birthday, he never had a more 
important one than this. And just this one was so 
unfortunate. Truly, he stood still to think better 
what he was about. He looked backward, forward, 
up toward the mountain tops, down toward the 
stream; good advice was scarce in every quarter. 

The glowing disc of the noon-day sun hung scorch- 
ingly over the ‘vale. The shadows shrunk back to 
the roots of the trees. The bare rocky sides of the 
mountain defiles dazzled the eyes; every footstep 
blew a cloud of dust over the languishing plain. 

Mr. Quint had never felt so ill and uncomfortable. 
He almost came to the conclusion of returning home, 
and letting the whole concern of betrothal, banquet 
and festival take care of itself, under the pretence of 
being taken suddenly ill. He had yet an hour’s travel 
before him, having left half an hour behind him. 

To increase his discomfort, he felt great hunger. 
His well disciplined stomach knew the usual hour of 
noon, and liked old customs. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, his troubles were not yet over. 

There blew over the stream a cool, soothing breeze, 
that would certainly have done Mr. Quint good, had 
it not blown with it a cloud of hair, from his neck, 
over his shoulders. He turned himself quickly; there 
was no one there. He put his hand to his neck, and 

there found the mischief. Either his hair-bag was 
forgotten, or lost bythe way. 


There was no time to lose here. He turned about 
and ran back to his house, at full jump. 


CHAPTER XX. 


What would another have done in the place of the 
unfortunate man ?—have renewed the attempt to 
reach the house of the betrothal, or remain at home, 
to await a more friendly destiny? 

Mr. Quint chose the first, with praiseworthy deter- 
mination. The hair-bag in question, of black taffety, 
lay in fact on the desk, near the spy-glass. Both of 
these movables had, till then, always borne Mr. 
Quint company ; this time, and their most important 
time, they neglected their lord. 

With the hair-bag in its proper place on the neck, 
and the spy-glass in his hand, Mr. Quint left again the 
quiet deserted dwelling, not without a deep sigh. 

Now the clock of the church-tower struck twelve, 
just as if it had maliciously waited for him, to bellow 
one hour after the other in his ear. This robbed the 
good man of all courage and consolation, for he had 
already been driven about a whole morning in anguish 
and suffering, without leaving the spot. One is never 
more superstitious than when one fears and hopes; 
and one seldom hopes or fears more than when one 
loves. Mr. Quint took his previous awkwardness as 
an infallible proof that Bessy was not intended for 
him. With the best heart, and purest love, he did not 
find himself worthy of the girl; for all circumstances 
had conspired in making him ludicrous. Now, no- 
thing is ridiculous without being despicable. 

These reflections enlivened him but little. Slowly 
he crept along the accustomed road, brimful of ill- 
humor. He went, trusting in fate he would be at the 
betrothal. But it was no longer the magnet of love 
that drew him to the castle of Mr. Pyk; it was des- 
peration. He raged againt himself. He would bear 
the worst, and would not depart a hair-breadth from 
the road for the greatest annoyance. 

“ But verily,” so he talked to and at himself; 
“ verily he is a ninny, with all his imaginary wisdom. 
He is, himself, the cause of all this mischief. A 
little earlier out of the feathers, a littke more system- 
atic in his daily duties, more caution and self-respect, 
and all this deviltry would not have happened to him. 
Let him go, then; let him be laughed at; Jet him 
come to his betrothal when the rest, tired of waiting, 
are sitting at table, and have finished eating; then let 
the simpleton stand up and make his bows to the 
right and to the left. What will he then say? What 
can he bring forward to conceal even partially the 
baldness of his absurdity? He can, at least, study a 
speech, which may be listened to in case of need.” 

While he was thus reading a lesson to himself, and 
castigating himself with reproaches, he became aware 
that persons in the distance were advancing toward 
him. He trembled and stood still. ‘* Probably they 
are sent to seek thee—what wilt thou say?” He was 

beside himself with shame. He put the glass to his 
eyes. Verily, he saw, clearly and distinctly, two 
men, in festive attire; they advanced with quick steps. 
He determined to elude them, in order to find time for 
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the construction of some probable excuse. To the 
right lay the bridge over the stream. He hurriedly 
crossed it. Although this would cost him a circuit of 
an hour’s length, and, before he could reach Mr. Pyk’s 
house, he would have to recross the stream, at the 
other end of the valley. Fear left him no thought. 
Like a sinner, he slyly slipped behind the thickets, 
that he might not be seen by the messengers, 

He happily escaped them, it is true, but what an 
extended walk now lay before him! 

And now what good did it do him, that he had al- 
most run through this ?—and that already the towers 
and roofs of Thosa lay before him, rising behind the 
grove, and the old castle looked down upon him from 
the other side of the water? In the church of Thosa 
it struck two, and the bell was ringing for afternoon 
service. 

“Tt is over!” sighed Mr. Quint, entirely discon- 
certed. ‘‘ They await thee no longer. Thou comest, 
in any case, too late.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


To make himself more sure, he resolved to climb 
a neighboring woody hill, from which he could look 
down on the Pykish castle, and observe all that 
passed within and without. From here to that place 
it was another half hour’s walk. 

He chose for himself the most comfortable seat, 
and drew forth his spy-glass. There he saw the 
window open—saw a long covered table, the guests 
sitting round it in motley rows. They seemed pleased 
and not thinking of him. Hot tears rose to his eyes. 
He felt all the bitterness of his situation. Wearied 
with the long walk, weakened by the heat of the day, 
hungry and sad, he must look at his own betrothal 
feast through a spy-glass, and seated on the dead 
stump of an oak. Who would have kept their tem- 
per in his place? 

He threw the spy-glass aside, and dried the tears of 
moroseness from his glowing face. He swore in his 
heart to separate himself from Bessy, and the whole 
world. He swore to seek solitude more rigidly than 
ever ; he would belong to no one; he would renounce 
all the delights of the world, and find his only plea- 
sure in being unhappy. 

In these oaths there lay verily little logical co- 
herence ; but in the deep quiet of the woods he only 
felt more able to make entire resignation of society. 
He felt like one who, tossed about by the storms of 
the world, assumes the oath of an eternal renuncia- 
tion within the cloistered walls. The peacefulness of 
the woods, the quiet around, the twilight under the 
branches, wrought soothingly on his sick mind. He 
took this stand as the swmmum bonum of philosophi- 
cal determination. 

** So let it be, then!” said he to himself. ‘ There 
is yet peace near at hand. The world is not for me, 
and I am worthless in it.” 

In this disposition, he awaited evening, on the hill. 
Not until after dark did he resolve to wander back to 
his home, unseen and unknown. 

Mr. Quint has since owned that the hours which he 


passed till evening in these woods, among a thousand 
dreams, belonged to the most pleasant of his life. 
Not to disturb in any way his self-created paradise, 
he left the prospect of the Pykishen estate, and the 
betrothal feast; chose another position, where he saw 
under his feet a part of the valley. He saw pearl- 
colored clouds glistening on the mountain peaks, or 
high pillars of dust dancing through the valley and 
over the stream, or the swallows, with their shining 
wings, swarming to an unaccustomed height. 

As soon as it was dark, he arose to commence his 
return. 

But a violent tempest now came from the moun- 
tains. The clouds and rocks were soon in flames, 
and the thunder rolled pealing through the valley, as 
if the mountain peaks and the eternal glaciers would 
rush down. 

Fortunately, Mr. Quint knew his road. This fear- 
ful freak of nature did not terrify him. It harmonized 
with his inmost soul. When the devouring lightning 
flashed through the clouds; when the whirlwind 
roared along the mountain sides, it seemed to him 
that a grave had swallowed, with a sort of beneficent 
destruction, the sorrows of the past. 

But a fearful rain soon drove him from the road, 
into a peasant’s hut, laying beside it. Its inhabitnnts 
provided him hospitably with a scanty supper. He 
forgot his sorrowful day, and, being refreshed, con- 
tinued on his journey, although it was already late. 
He hoped to reach his home before midnight ; but it 
was midnight before he arrived at the toll-house by 
the bridge. 

The lightning had folded itself up in the clouds, but 
the rain streamed down with redoubled fury. Mr. 
Quint, who had this day had so many disappointments, 
now yielded up even his last wish. He determined 
to pass the night at the toll-house, for he was tired. 
A solitary light yet glimmered in the room of the toll- 
keeper. 

All lay already in deep sleep, except the frugal 
housewife alone, who was still awake, already half 
undressed. She knew Mr. Quint, and pitied him, the 
more because many travelers on the road had been 
driven by the rain into her house, and there was no 
bed left. 

‘“‘ Unblessed day!” growled Mr. Quint, who loved 
a good couch; ‘‘ must every thing conspire against 
me?” 

‘¢ But no!” cried the woman, after some reflection ; 
‘Sif it be not unpleasant to you, you can sleep with 
another person. The storm has forced our worthy 
Mr. Parson to turn in; there will be room enough for 
you—a great double bed that, in need, would hold 
three men. You must put up with it. But the bed is 
good.” 

‘‘ No, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Mr. Quint, ‘I 
will not disturb his sleep!” 

‘Oh, no,” returned she; ‘the old thick gentleman 
is in a deep, sound sleep, and will not take it amiss! 
There, take the candle. You will easily find the 
room ; the first at the right hand, when you are up the 
stairs.” 





Silently, Mr. Quint took the candle. As soon as he 
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came te the door described, he modestly put out the 
light, not to wake Mr. Parson. ‘The moon shone 
faintly through the panes. He found the bed; threw 
off his coat, shoes, and hair-bag, laid himself softly 
beside the slumbering shepherd of souls, and went to 
sleep, tired with many adventures. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


When Mr. Quint awoke, the morning sun already 
played gracefully among the leaves of the garden- 
trees, which showed themselves through the window. 

It was already late for him. He had wished to be 
at home at the break of day. The old parson slept 
still, but, as it appeared, somewhat restlessly. 

Mr. Quint, to save making an excuse, was in the 
act of slipping away noiselessly, when the spiritual 
man threw his arm across the horrified Quint, and 
exactly over his neck, between the chin and breast. 
Here the arm remained motionless, and as heavy as 
lead. Mr. Quint almost lost his breath. 

It may now be said, if it has not been said before, 
that too great modesty was the principal fault of Mr. 
Quint. Another, less well disposed than he, would 
perhaps have thrown back the very reverend arm, 
without ceremony, into its proper bounds, but he did 
not dare to do it. 

Slowly and imperceptibly, like the hour-hand of a 
dial, he sought to withdraw himself from under the 
heavy burden. He succeeded pretty well, although 
the creaking of the old wooden bedstead threw him 
twice into a deadly fear. He had reached out half 
the way, and the right foot already showed a disposi- 
tion to leave the bed forever, when a halt was made. 
The unfortunate inclination to sneeze ‘again arose in 
Mr. Quint, and so quickly, so briskly, so powerfully, 
that nothing would serve but to dampen the heartfelt 
sound by holding in his breath, against all rules and 
regulations in such cases provided. The more mighty 
thereby was the quaking of his whole body. The 
bedstead shook and creaked, as if it would fall to- 
gether. The shepherd of souls must awake; and, 
in this new embarrassment, Mr. Quint immediately 
feigned that he slept. 

Truly his spiritual neighbor made some movements, 
but let his arm remain on Quint’s neck, and likewise 
appeared to be disposed to sleep. Mr. Quint wished 
not for more. He remained motionless, with closed 
eyes, and thought ad izterim upon the occurrences 
of the past day, the unsuccessful betrothal, upon the 
solitude of the woody hill, and the thunder storm. 

His frame of mind had suffered great changes du- 
ring the night. He was not so courageous by far as the 
evening before. His fancies were fled—he had now 
to deal with the bare truth. 

Explanations must necessarily take place between 
himself and Mr. Pyk. His becoming the jest of the 
colleges of the vale was inevitable. He trembled 
anew at thinking of a thousand disagreeable occur- 
rences ; he feared to become ludicrous to his own 
household ; and wished that between him and the past 
day there lay the space of a hundred years, instead of 
one night. As his good genius whispered this in his 





ear, he hit upon the thought of taking a long journey, 
on account of urgent, important, secret business, that 
he did not precisely know himself. Out of that he 
could spin pretences in abundance to account for his 
yesterday’s non-appearance; he could write to Mr. 
Pyk, and make the thing credible with his pen. He 
could write to Bessy herself a touching letter. She 
will read it, thought he; she will read it with sorrow, 
and will wish the absentee at home. What a de- 
light! Mr. Quint blessed the happy thought; he 
scolded himself for not having hit it sooner— yesterday. 

While he ruminated as to the where to, for how long, 
for what purpose, &c., &c., and while he imagined 
himself already among unknown men, in a strange 
land, there longing in home-sickness to re-visit his na- 
tive valley—and as he thought of the pleasant return— 
as he pictured, in the most glowing colors, all the de- 
lights of meeting old friends, a strange voice sounded 
suddenly in his ear—‘‘ Oh, heavens !” 

But it was not a man’s voice. Mr. Quint thought 
he should have given up the ghost. He raised his 
eyes, without altering his position. There was no 
one in the room. The parson lay quietly beside him ; 
but such a sweet, angelic sound could come from no 
priestly throat. 

The burdensome arm, so often mentioned, with- 
drew itself. The ecclesiastic turned on the other side. 
Mr. Quint perceived that the arm passing before his 
eyes, with its delicate white skin, and small hand, 
and tender fingers, could not possibly belong to an old 
bishop of souls. Not without anxiety and fear of 
making some dangerous discovery, did he raise him- 
self to squint at his neighbor. 

There lay a beautiful female head, with the face 
turned away. It was wrapped ina fine linen cap, 
from under which the thick golden hair rolled wan- 
tonly over the half bared neck. The unknown was 
resting on the bed in Sunday clothes, and seemed not 
to have reckoned upon spending the whole night 
there. A more disagreeable guid pro quo could 
scarcely have happened to him. Now, good night, 
traveling plans! Whoever found him here, whoever 
saw him go out of the bed-chamber, would make re- 
marks that might be prejudicial to his good fame. 
Mr. Pyk, Bessy, the whole confederacy of relations 
might learn it. ‘* Then that was the reason why he 
did not come to the betrothal,’’ would be said; ‘‘ now 
it is to be seen, how will he get clear ?” 

With all his well known innocence, Mr. Quint felt 
the greatest torments of conscience. Appearances 
witnessed too plainly against him. He, a devout, 
virtuous man, whom any father would have trusted 
his daughter with, lay here on the same bed with 
Heaven knows what woman, or girl! Here no pro- 
testations would avail; no declarations that the toll- 
keeper’s wife had shown him the wrong room, or that 
he had missed the room of the parson. It was too 
late now. 

And, whoever the beauty or ugly one might be 
who had passed the night beside him, what would 
she think, believe, say, on awaking, at the sight of an 
unknown bed-fellow ? 

Leaning upon his arm, as motionless as a statue, 
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Mr. Quint yet gazed upon the apparition, incapable of 
any proper resolve. ‘Am I, then, born for misfor- 
tune ?” sighed he to himself. 

The sleeper awoke, raised herself dreamingly on 
her arm, looked wonderingly at the man before her, 
and Mr. Quint + * *. O, what would he have not 
given for the breaking of the last great day ; for the 
sound of Gabriel’s trumpet, and heaven and earth 
crashed together. It was little Bessy who gazed at 
him with her blue eyes. 

Whoever makes the least claim to delicacy of feel- 
ing, without carrying shyness so far as our bashful 
shepherd, can imagine his amazement in finding him- 
self, half lying, half sitting, near his beloved, as if by 
magic, at the same moment that he thought himself 
far from her, separated perhaps forever. His whole 
adventure with the girl, from the dance of the red slip- 
pers till now, had been so singular that it really needed 
philosophical strength not to believe it witchcraft. 

Bessy, on the contrary, was less astonished. She 
had heard of none but him, on the preceding day; 
she had thought of none but him; what wonder then 
that she had dreamed of him by night, and, in the first 
moment, took the awakening at his side for the con- 
tinuation of the dream, with other accompaniments. 

Though wavering between sleep and waking, her 
mind soon understood the reality, although that was 
more incomprehensible to her than the vagaries of 
any dream could have been. 

“ My God!” cried she, “ Mr. Quint!’ 

‘* Bessy,”’ stuttered the poor man—‘ it is certainly, 
very certainly, and truly not—intentionally that I am 
here !” 

‘« Ah, that I believe!” returned Bessy, with a sigh, 
and now thought for the first time on her yesterday’s 
sorrow, when she had waited vainly a whole day for 
the bridegroom, and, after fruitless hopes, had finally 
concluded that he must either be unfortunate, or not 
love her ; for they had sent messengers to him, had 
learnt his departure, had sought him throughout the 
valley, but nowhere found him. Unfortunate, or un- 
faithful! was the unanimous opinion of the guests 
present, who separated late, after a consolatory ban- 
quet; for which reason, the aunt and the unbetrothed, 
caught by the thunder storm, had also found it con- 
venient to pass the night in the toll-house, as well as 
Mr. Quint. 

‘*The wife of the toll-keeper showed me this 
room,” continued the philosopher, ‘‘ and thought the 
Reverend Mr. Parson slept here. I am very sorry. 
Iam id 

Bessy saw, in Mr. Quint’s honest face, that he did 
not lie. Verily, she would rather have seen him un- 
der other circumstances than these. But unfor- 
tunately the mischief was done. They could sepa- 
rate, to be sure, but Bessy had not the power of show- 
ing him the door. In the purity of her heart, she 
thought of nothing evil. The greatest evil that she 
knew of was his despising her, and wishing to loosen 
himself from her and Mr. Pyk, and perhaps from a 
hasty engagement. ‘This it was that had extorted se- 
cret tears from her yesterday. In tears she had 
thrown herself on this bed, and had fallen asleep. 











**You will certainly be angry with me, Bessy!’ 
stammered Quint. 

‘*T should have been so yesterday—’’ returned 
Bessy, with maidenly blushes. 

“Oh, say naught of yesterday,” cried Mr. Quint; 
‘J have sinned upardonably. You cannot forgive 
me!” 

He threw down his eyes sadly. Bessy read in his 
countenance both unaffected sorrow and undissem- 
bled love, and had already forgiven him every 
thing. 

‘* But listen to me, I will confess all to you without 
reserve ; and then if I am yet worthy of your friend- 
ship—ah! dared I then hope for forbearance from 
you, and that the done might be as if undone, oh, 
then I should not deserve the happiness—but God 
would not have under his heaven a more blessed 
man than]. Yes, truly, I will confess what passed 
yesterday.” 

So spake Mr. Quint, and related his misfortunes 
with the most credible honesty and minuteness. 

What would the dear girl have rather heard than 
this tale, in which every word was a new declaration 
of love? and, as he spoke of his retreat on the hill, 
his grief, and resolution to renounce the world, and 
make a long journey, she became sad, and said : 

*O no, you must not do that!” 

‘¢ And I should have done so!” sighed Mr. Quint— 
‘‘T should have done so if—” Here his hand moved 
toward hers; here he faltered—but the trembling, 
involuntary pressure, the stammering, and the sinking 
of his voice, and the tender entreating look, all be- 
trayed more than his words expressed. 

She trembled. Speak she could not. Her glance 
was lost in his. The future swam before them in its 
eternal distance. A more beautiful heaven spread it- 
self above, in the glow of morning; a lovelier earth 
bloomed beneath them. For them there was naught 
earthly, naught mortal, naught unholy. With the 
feelings of angels, they wandered through creation, 
and the call of the Creator to blessedness filled their 
hearts. 

‘<Q, we shall be happy!” cried Mr. Quint, with up- 
raised eyes. 

“ Happy!” stammered Bessy, and her head sunk 
slowly with a sigh on his breast. 

Beneath the pressure of his hand he felt the delicate 
golden ring on Bessy’s finger. He thought of the 
fatal yesterday, of the miscarried betrothal, and Mr. 
Pyk’s probable anger. 

‘Tt is not too late!” said he, drawing off his ring 
and placing it upon Bessy’s finger. 

‘‘ Wilt thou give me thine, dear Bessy?” said he. 

She handed him the ring. 

The betrothal was concluded. Neither spoke a 
word. ‘The tears that played in their eyes supplied the 
oath of eternal faith that the lips could not pronounce. 

The morning sun beamed on the happy pair, with 
its purple colored light. 

‘‘O, Bessy—my Bessy!” cried Mr. Quint.. 

Had Mr. Pyk really put in requisition the entire 
magnificence of Solomon, he could not have cele- 
brated more gloriously the betrothal of this pair than 
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where it had now taken place, in the rosy light of the | 
morning heavens, among the trill of larks, on the chaste | 
couch in the needy chamber of the toll-keeper. 

Mr. Quint forgot his sorrows, and traveling plans. 
The purple coat, the dusty shoes and the queue were 
hastily sought and put on. He withdrew modestly 
from Bessy’s chamber, not to disturb his beloved in 
her toilette. 





In the company of her aunt, they drove immediately 
back to Mr. Pyk’s. On the same day, and without a 
state banquet, the marriage articles were concluded, 
and fourteen days after, the marriage of the happy 
pair was solemnized with country simplicity. 

But Bessy wore red morocco slippers all her life, 
in remembrance of the hour in which she had made 
the conquest. 





FOREST MUSINGS. 





BY HENRY W. ROCKWELL, 





Tuts glen, fenced in with beech woods, hath a deep 
Religious stillness in its lovely gloom, 
Which settles on the spirit in its moods 
Of sadness with a quiet sanctity, 
That half assuages the perplexities 
And ills of life. Here, when thy heart is tired 
Of the mad turmoil of the world, and all 
Its hypocritical observances : 
When thou art weary of humanity, 
Or sick of that idolatry to which, 
Amid the din of cities, thou hast been 
A willing worshiper,—thou shalt not look 
In vain beneath these stooping boughs for friends 
To soothe and comfort thee. Experience 
Is a stern teacher,—yet if thou, for all 
Thy persevering bondage to the world, 
Hast gained no recompense save weary days, 
And cares, whose bitterness has made thy wealth 
A very mockery :—if thou hast scorned 
Thy better nature, and surrendered up 
Its finer sympathies thus to be used 
And infamously squandered,—thou shouldst bear 
Her rod without complaining. Lose thyself 
In the hot thoroughfare,—pile high thy wharves 
With the rich freight of merchantmen, and fill 
Thy cellars with the juice of vintages, 
Yet deem it not a mystery, if thou 
Inheritest therewith the wretchedness 
Of having learned, by care and suffering, 
What wisdom could not teach thee. Thou shalt find 
In her morality a truth beyond 
The wisdom of the world, yet not until, 
With many tears, thou hast endured the deep 
Humiliation of adversity : 
Not till thou feelest, and that keenly, tco, 
How black a beggary of soul can sit 
Upon a broken fortune, shalt thou own 
The virtue of her counsels. They who were 
Thy flatterers, while yet thy quays were heaped 
With costly merchandise, will then have grown 
Cold in their friendship, and their very looks 
Shall freeze thee. Haply, in the crowded street 
Where once thy voice was clamorous and stern, 
Among the sons of commerce thou shalt pass 
Unnoticed and ungreeted, till the last 
Sad remnant of thy years is worn away 
In grief and bitterness. 

Such is the deep, 
Detestable hypocrisy which fhou 
Must take for that most holy charity 
Which the world prates of. ’T is for thee to learn 
The truth of this great lesson,—that the earth 
Is full of evil, and when thou art grown 





Disgusted with its care and wickedness ; 

When all the usages of men to thee 

Are vile and hateful,—it may be that thou 

Wilt seek out purer fountains. Lost amid 

The dust and uproar of the bustling mart, 

Thou hast forgotten that society 

Which might have made thee fitter to withstand 
The torment of thy sorrow, and the shock 

Of thy humiliation. All that thou 

Hast earned in thy detested slavery 

Hath in its turn been lost, and what is left 

Is but a legacy of wretchedness, 

Made up of scorn and insult. Men will look 
Contemptibly upon thee, as on one 

Whom gold made virtuous, yet if thou hast 

That deep communion with the beautiful, 

Which is more precious than the charity 

Of the tumultuous and heartless world : 

If thou hast not forgotten, in the depth 

Of thy affliction, that morality 

Which dwells in the rich gloom of waving woods, 
And on wild mountains—thou hast found a joy 
Amid thy deepest sadness, which the world 
Shall never take from thee. Approach with awe, 
For in these temples He who dwelleth not 

In sanctuaries reared by human toil 

Shall hear thee, and regard thy feeble prayer, 
And give thee consolation! In the sweet, 

Cool twilight of these boughs and dancing leaves 
Thou shalt find naught to make thee sorrowful,— 
For the great world with its idolatries, 

And that accursed bondage, into which 

Man sells himself for gold, are here unknown 
And unregarded. Timidly o’erhead, 

The blaze of noon let in through the green roof 
Drops in large spots of gold upon fresh beds 

Of sprouting wintergreen and mosses strewed 
With opened pine-cones. Enter this green nook, 
And hear the music of the wind that bends 

The branches o’er the pool, for it shall kiss 

Thy cheek in sympathy, and thou shalt pass 
Back to the haunts of men with fresher thoughts 
And firmer resolution. Oh! if thou 

Wouldst shake off from thy heart the heavy weight 
And torment of adversity,—be wise, 

And deein it not vain idleness to gaze 

Upon the face of Nature. Thus thy life 

Shall pass away in quietude, and when 

Thy steps tend downward to the sepulchre, 
Thou shalt not go embittered with the thought 
That thou couldst find no friends to comfort thee 
When thou hadst felt the bitter, biting scorn 

Of the unsteady and inconstant world. 
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THE VIRGIN HOSTAGE. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RINGWOOD THE ROVER,” ‘‘ CROMWELL,” ETC. 





In those days, as old Livy writes, there were vast 
solitudes and mighty woods in all those regions. The 
city, which was destined in after days to overshadow 
a conquered world by the terror of her eagle wings, | 
was then but a small town, built upon two of the | 
seven hills which it encompassed within its mighty 
circuits a century or two later than the period to which | 


| 
my narrative relates. That period was to Rome as | 
| 


the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are to the his- | 
tories of France and England, the debateable land as | 
it were, the disputed frontier between the realms of | 
fact and fable—the epoch of romance, of poetry of | 
action, as opposed to that of words, in either—and | 
as in the latter times knight errantry and the chival- | 
resque attach all eyes, so in the former do heroism | 
and the old heroic present themselves in the most | 
brilliant and attractive lights. 

The gossiping old garrulous historians of those days, 
Heaven’s blessing on their credulous simplicity ! revel 
in their descriptions of these worthies; they tell us not 
only what they did, but how they looked, and what 
clothes they wore, and what they said, and all about 
them—and now-a-days come a whole tribe of learned 
Goths and Sarmatians and tell us that we must not | 
believe one word about the old familiar friends of our | 
schoolboy-day—that there was no such wolf as suckled | 
Romulus, and no such horse as carried Curtius into | 
his gulf, and no such woman as Lucretia, no such | 
avenger as the elder Brutus. But, on the other hand, 
hath not the poet taught us that, ‘‘ where ignorance is | 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise!” and is it not bliss to be- | 
lieve, to luxuriate in the belief, that those glowing | 
portraits in ‘‘ Livy’s pictured page” are real likenesses | 
of real men and women? Is it not therefore wisdom ? | 

There were then in those days vast solitudes and | 
mighty woods, where, if things go on much longer as | 
they have been of late years doing, there seems every | 
prospect that there will be vast solitudes again—in the 
vicinity of Rome—the empress and ‘‘the Niobe of 
Nations!” But mark the contrast; those were the 
solitudes of Nature—the freshness of the untamed 
forest—the youth of the world, virgin yet of empires ! 
These are the wastes of effete civilization—the sad 
sterility that succeeds over-culture—the_ imbecility of 
age worn out by its own greatness! And as the last 
is stern and terrible and soul-depressing—so was the 
first lovely and gay and spirit-stirring, and full of 
hope and promise. There was a vigor, a glorious, 
hardy, bold vitality about those old hard days, that, 
despite their rudeness, their want of delicacy, their 
ferocity at times, to my thoughts presents a beautiful 








contrast to the effeminate and characterless debility of 
our boasted nineteenth century. Virtues were then 
bold, if crimes were atrocious! There were no gen- 
tlemen and ladies in those days! No! they were 
men and women. Poor vulgar wretches, they were 
contented to be men and women! and right bold men 
they were! and very, very women! Conceive a lady 
—I mean a modern /ady—aye! if you will a republi- 
can lady—a thing of towrnures and minauderies, a 
creature redolent of mousseline and patchouli, the 
mother of a Regulus, or the approving matron of a 
Brutus. Fancy—fancy a lady Clelia! 

It was a clear, calm, cold autumnal day—cold for 
the shores of sunbright Italy—the wide rich woods 
that covered all the hills and half the champaign 
country were dyed in the rich evanescent hues that 
tell of coming winter—the death of the year! The 
harvests all were reaped—the vintage was all gathered, 
but not housed with the blithe harvest home; nor 
pressed in the foaming vats with the rejoicing chorus 
of ‘‘Evoe! Evoe! Liber!” Joy! joy to the god 
Bacchus ! the god who unbinds the heart and sets it 
free from sorrow ! 

For the first time since Rome had been a city, were 
her fields harvested by hostile swords, her abundant 
vineyards a prey to the rude spoiler—for the first time 
had her hardy sons been shut up within their rampired 
fastnessses, thanking their strong walls and the broad 
river that swept round them for that security which 
they were wont to owe to the square shield and the 
short broadsword, to the stout pilum and the stouter 
arm that wielded it! The Tiber had saved Rome; 
and had not saved but for Horatius and his fires! 
Bridgeless it now rolled and free between the Roman 
city and the great Latin camp! And on this was 
triumph, and loud mirth, and revelry, and song, and 
feasting—and on that, shame, and despair, and silent 
sorrow; wailing and wo and famine! 

Rome’s bravest chiefs were penned up in the cir- 
cuit of their walls, to perish ingloriously without a 
blow—for the base commons had revolted, had refused 
to lift lance, or buckle brand, or muster in their cen- 
turies at trumpet call to battle. Rome’s fairest maids 
were captives, hostages basely yielded to the insulting 
foe—Clelia, the pride, the beauty, and the boast of 
Rome, and fifty more, the flower of the patrician 
houses! And how should Rome go forth to battle, 
when at the first lance hurled, the first blow stricken, 
all these must perish, or endure worse outrage? And 
yet—and yet so vast was the patriotism, so high the 
national pride of those patrician houses—they offered, 
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knowing the consequences to those dearer to them 
than life—they offered to lead on for Rome, regardless 
of their own, their children’s doom—they offered, and 
had followers ‘been found, they had not been found 
wanting. 

The sun was at its height, the sky cloudless—the 
Latin camp flaunting with bravery of banners, gleam- 
ing with brazen armor, ringing with symphonies of 
joyous music—Rome sad and stern, and wasting day 
by day—that the old Tarquin already had begun to 
count the hours that should elapse ere those rebellious 
gates would open to readmit their exiled sovereigns. 

Lars Porsena, the king, rode forth in his ivory car, 
inlaid with beaten gold, reining his snow-white 
chargers, as if he were a god, down the green slope 
from the Preetorian gate of his huge camp to the clear 
river’s bank, where erst had stood the Sublician bridge, 
now prostrate—forth he rode in insulting pomp. Two 
and two went the Latin heralds in the van—two by 
two followed the Etruscan augurs—his lictors stalked 
behind him, proud of their rod-bound axes—old Tar- 
quin sat beside the king, with hair snow-white, and 
snow-white beard and eyebrows, all armed from head 
to heel, with his crown on his casque and the eagle 
sceptre in his right hand. Sextus and Ancus rode be- 
side him, full of exulting hope. Daily rode forth that 
pageant. Down they swept to the verge of that sacred 
river; and then loud rang the-augural trumpets, loud 
pealed the heralds’ summons; and there were dis- 
played to the yearning eyes of mourning mothers, to 
the indignant gaze of stern, heroic sires, to the down- 
cast and panic-stricken glances of the false-hearted 
commons—those fifty virgin hostages! Wo! wo! for 
Rome. And then, aye! then to vex their patrician 
lords, then would the commons have submitted to the 
tyrant, to the ravisher—then would they have cast 
open their gates to the proud king, have bowed their 
enfranchised necks under the yoke of slavery—for 
what knew they, or cared, of liberty and virtue? 
What was it to the crouching, fawning artisan 
whether a king or consul sat on the curule chair, so 
bread was cheap, and wages high, and holydays and 
pageants frequent? Nothing. They would have 
yielded—but there were men yet within the walls— 
brave men though half heart-broken—who would have 
seen Rome sink unmoved into the pit of Tartarus, 
and sunk with it themselves triumphant, rather than 
loose one bar or turn one bolt to admit any king, un- 
less he came a captive, to tread the sacred way up to 
the capitol in fettered pageantry—thence to the block 
to die! Aye! and without those walls there were 
women—young, lovely, delicate, and tender women, 
who, rather than those gates should have unclosed, 
would have endured the worst extremity of ill—who 
would have suflered as Lucretia, and as Lucretia died! 
Such was the force, the all-conquering force, in the 
heroic ages, over the simple, antique Roman heart, of 
that first virtue, without which no other can exist, the 
indomitable love of country. 

Behind that train of maidens, who daily were 
marched down, each in her spotless robe, each in her 
virgin fillets, to aggravate the sorrows, and try the 
stubbornness of the beleaguered Romans, there was 
16 





drawn out a troop of fifty Latin knights, the bravest 
and the noblest of Porsena’s court, the guard of honor 
of the hostages, each answerable with his head for 
the safekeeping of one noble damsel—and, sooth to 
say, noble was their deportment, noble their treatment 
of the captive damsels. There were, it is true, none 
of the becks and bows, none of the honeyed words 
and flowery courtesies of the false modern days ; there 
was none of their hollowness! But there was grave 
decorum and self-respecting honor! So that each 
one of those patrician maidens looked to the Latin 
knight who was her guard as her protector likewise ! 
The insulting pomp was ended—back sped the 
proud procession—but now those youthful knights dis- 
mounted from their war-steeds, and walked friendly 
with their lovely captives. Now the procession halted 
at the Preetorian gate, it was perhaps a mile from the 
river bank, and on the altar the priests made sacrifice 
to the great-gods in gratitude for Rome half con- 
quered—and the while the maids are toying—aye, posi- 
tively toying with the gay Latin youths! Can this be 
Roman virtue? This the austere and proud decorum, 
which must not even be suspect, of Roman maid or 
matron? What wild and flippant words fall from the 
lips of Cleelia, whilom so dignified and stately—what 
soft eye darts are shot from those dark orbs so cold 
of yore and haughty! Lo! the high-crested Lucumo, 
to whom she flings her jests, intoxicated with his fan- 
cied conquest, strains every nerve to please! Lo! 
now she pats the frontlet of his superb gray charger, 
admires the bosses of his bridle, admires the leopard 
skin that forms his simple housings! See! see! she 
has vaulted to his back, and sits queen-like there, 
while the proud beast tosses his crest, and champs his 


bit of gold, as if yet prouder of his fair burthen. Her 


comrades follow her example—they are all mounted— 
they all grasp the reins, all at a signal from their leader 
wheel their proud steeds into array—‘‘ Lo! men of 
Tuscany, and knights of Latium! fitter are we, the 
girls of Rome, to be the guards of Porsena than ye 
puissant warriors !” 

Loud laughed the joyous youths, loud shouted they— 
“Ride! Ride! ye virgin warriors! Ride forth, ye 
guards of Porsena—but no—ye dare not!” 

‘Dare we not ?—Dare we not?” answered Cleelia. 
“We who are Romans! Tell me what Romans dare 
not?” 

‘‘Bravely said, beauteous Cloelia,” answered the 
knight whose charger she had mounted—‘“‘ that would 
have told Well once—but it is too late now to talk of 
Roman daring, when not a blow is stricken even in 
your behalf!” 

‘‘Hark to the braggart, sisters,” she exclaimed, 
‘‘ hark to the braggart—follow me, girls, and we will 
show them that Romans at least dare to ride!” and 
with the words she shook her rein, and put the proud 
horse to his speed, and wheeled him to and fro amid 
the crowded ranks, with all her‘sister captives follow- 
ing in her train—now they swept off into the plain, 
now they dashed straight toward the river, now they 
wheeled at a word like to a flock of circling swallows, 
and drove back at full speed toward the chariot of 
Lars Porsena, and now they halted all abreast, orderly 
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as a line of warriors, in front of his tall car, and at a 
sign from Cleelia all saluted the victorious monarch, 
while the plain rang with plaudits, and Porsena smiled 
gently at their beauty and their grace, and the proud 
Tarquins looked on in wonder, so strange was the 
demeanor of the maidens, so indecorous and unroman. 
Once more they broke off into single files—ten files of 
five girls each—and, wheeling once again through the 
tumultuous and applauding ranks, they gained the 
open plain. ‘“‘One more feat now!’ cried Cleelia, 
waving her hand aloft—‘‘ Hurrah! girls, for the Tiber 
—for Rome! for Rome, hurrah !” and down the sieep 
hillside they dashed amain, and over the green meadow 
at its base—and on to the abrupt and cliffy bank of the 
broad fordless river! Her words were heard through 
all the Latin host, so trumpet-like and clear did she 
peal forth her silvery accents, and down rushed one 
and all, archer and spearman, Lucumo and slave, 
in hot and desperate pursuit. King Porsena lashed 
out his fiery coursers, and they responded to the 
scourge, and thundered down the hill precipitate— 
Sextus spurred out, and Ancus! they only mounted of 
the Latins! 


But vain—vain was the chase and fruitless. Clelia 
has reached the brim, and, lashing her fierce charger 
with her loosened rein, plunged headlong—darkly the 
yellow stream closed over her—but instant she rose 
buoyant—she stemmed the wheeling tide, sitting the 
war-steed gallantly—she is half-way to safety—one 
by one, in they drove—not a girl feared or faltered— 
one by one, up they rose with their rich locks di- 
sheveled and their white garments dripping. False 
Sextus reached the bank—he spurred his steed as 
though he would have followed, but on the very verge 
his base heart failed him, he drew upon his bridle 
hard and halted. Curses! a thousand curses on his 
head !—~he brandishes his javelin, he hurls it—the pon- 
derous missile hurtles as it cleaves its way through 
the autumnal air—within a foot of Cleelia’s head it 
gleams—it falls—it is buried in the shuddering waters. 
Lo! they have passed the stream—they strain in 
triumph up the steep bank—they smile serene scorn 
on the baffled Latins! Ye gods! with what a roar of 
joyous*exultation Rome rushes from her gates, to greet 





her rescued daughters, to hail the virgin hostage. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 





BY MRS. LYDIA J, PIERSON. 





It was sad 
To see her feeding thus upon her grief, 
And iife from her young brow and tinted cheek 
Wasting away, as fails the little brook 
Beneath the drooping flowers. 

Oh! deep despair 
Held her heart’s pulses in a torturing check, 
So that her eye was dim and her chegk pale, 
Her brain oppressed as by a weight of ice, 
While in her heart the burning current lay 
Like Ztna’s bosomed lava, drying up 
The silver springs of being ; and her words 
Were sad and incoherent, yet most sweet, 
Like the low wailing of a sweet toned harp 
Broken and ‘“* hung upon the willows,” 
Where the long weepers, floating on the wind, 
Sweep o’er the chords, and waken low, sweet tones, 
Which melt into the spirit, as the dews 
Come down into the blossom, filling it 


With an oppressive sweetness till it droops 
And weeps delicious tears. 

The moon was down, 
The stars were dim, like sleepy watchers’ eyes, 
The winds, the waters, every thing was still, 
So still that one might almost be forgiven 
For deeming that the God of Nature slept 
Upon her placid breast. The last pale rose 
Lay scattered like a broken diadem 
Within Lucella’s bower. And she was there, 
Reclined upon her couch, wasted and weak, 
And white as alabaster. Round her knelt 
Her weeping maidens, while with broken sighs 
She murniured of her love. ‘I feel,’ she said, 
“A sick and drowsy faintness. All my frame 
Grows chill and heavy. Carlos, this is death ! 
Our bridal hour has come. Wait for me, love! 





I will go with thee soon.” 
And so she died. 





MOLLY GRAY. 





BY JAMES ALDRICH. 





In thy sad or merry mood, 
Pretty, fairy, Molly Gray! 

Whether thou art more winning 
I cin never, never say. 


Lost in mute aspirations, 
And dreams unapprehended, 
I have seen thee stand in tears 
Of joy and sadness blended. 


And then I’ve heard thee singing 
Joyous, pretty Molly Gray! 


With full-hearted gladness, 
Like a happy bird in May! 


Pretty, fairy, Molly Gray ! 
What may thy fit emblems be ? 
Stream or star, or bird or flower— 
They are all too poor for thee! 


No type to match thy beauty 
My wandering fancy brings, 
Not fairer than its chrysalis, 
| Thy soul with her golden wings! 
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THE ORPHAN GIRL. 
OR SEEKING A PLACE. 





BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” “ PRIZE STORIES,” ETC. 





‘Gop help you, my poor child,” said Mr. Franklin 
kindly to Grace Winthrop; ‘an orphan with your 
bread to seek. Yours is a sorrowful fate. °’Tis a 
cold hard world for the young and friendless to strug- 
gle with, and would I could shelter you from its ne- 
glect and unkindness; but you know I have scarce 
wherewithal to feed mine own.” 

“* Dear sir,” replied the pdor girl, gratefully, ‘ call 
me not friendless while I have you and Mrs. Franklin 
to look to for counsel and affection. I know all your 
kind heart would suggest, but believe me, in giving 
me shelter and protection until I can procure a situa- 
tion wherein I can earn an independence, you are giv- 
ing me all I coulddesire. I fear not for the future; for 
although it may be a cold, hard world, yet surely it 
will not deny the means to one who earnestly seeks 
an opportunity for exertion and industry—and, as to 
the neglect and unkindness of strangers, it can scarce 
add, I think, to the sorrows of one so bereaved as I 
am,” and she glanced sadly at the deep mourning she 
wore, whose freshness told how recent was the blow 
from which she suffered. The tone of enthusiastic 
sorrow announcing such utter desolation of spirit, and 
yet so mingled with sanguine trust in the future and 
confidence in herself, would have told even a careless 
observer that she was young in affection, and ignorant 
of the world and its trials. 

‘Earn an independence,” repeated Mr. Franklin, 
mournfully, as he looked at the youthful and delicate 
creature whom nature never seemed to have intended 
for the cruel trials fortune had thrown in her path; 
“there is but little independence, my child, in this 
world for those who have to gain their daily bread by 
their daily toil. But why,’ he added, checking him- 
self, ‘‘ should I seek to dampen the hopes that sustain 
you? Forebodings only darken the present, while an- 
ticipation cannot lighten the future, and,” continued 
he, more cheerfully, ‘‘ we none of us know what is 
in store for us. You mean then to answer this adver- 
tisement of Mrs. Gore’s?” 

‘‘ Yes sir. I shall call there this morning.” 

Our heroine was not only an orphan, as we have 


stated, but a stranger ina strange land. Her father | 


had been a man of family and fortune, and Grace had 
been reared in all the refinements and luxury of 
wealth. But misfortune had overtaken them, and 
when Mr. Winthrop died all that was left his widow 
was her right of dower, which, though small, was 
sufficient to supply the moderate wants of herself and 
daughter. Two or three years had thus passed quietly 
away, when the rapidly failing health of Mrs. Win- 
throp induced her to yield to the urgent entreaties of 


Grace, and seek for more skillful medical aid in one 
of the larger cities than could be afforded them in 
their quiet retirement. They had, therefore, taken 
lodgings over a book-store kept by Mr. Franklin, 
who, with his good wife, soon became interested in 
the invalid and her lovely daughter, which interest 
kindled into affection for the unhappy girl when she 
was shortly after left alone, friendless and unpro- 
tected, without the means to supply her daily wants. 
They knew that her birth and education entitled her 
to a different sphere than that in which misfortune had 
cast her, and they felt that she was of different clay 
and superior workmanship from the beings around 
her, and with an innate generosity and refinement of 
feeling so frequently found in the middle classes for 
those whom misfortune has humbled, they acknow- 
ledged the superiority of her acquirements and the 
elegance of her manners, as much in poverty as they 
couldghave done in her prouder fortunes, and treated 
| her with a respect and consideration that, under the 
| present circumstances, few in the wealthier classes 
in which she was born would have accorded her. 

‘“‘ A lady wishes to speak with you, ma’am,” caid 
the servant to Mrs. Gore. . 

“Who can it be at this hour?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gore, with surprise. “Is it a lady, or only a woman, 
Susan ?” continued she, impatiently. ‘‘ You do make 
such strange mistakes.” 

‘‘T think she bes.a lady, ma’am,”’ said the girl; 
‘she seems young and delicate like.” 

“Well! well!” interrupted her mistress. 
see no one now. Tell her I am engaged.” 

‘‘ T think, ma’am, she wants to see you about some- 
thing particular,” continued the girl, as she lingered 
at the door. 

**Doas I did you,” replied the lady, imperatively. 
‘‘Say I am engaged. You should have said so at 
first. You know I never see any one before twelve 
o’clock,” and Mrs. Gore resumed her occupation, 
which happened to be counting her silver ere she re- 
placed it in her pantries, being part of the usual rou- 
tine of her morning duties, in which she prided her- 
self on never allowing any thing to interrupt her. 

The servant came back presently with, 

‘‘ Please, ma’am, when will she return? she wants 
to see you about an advertisement.” 

“‘ Oh,” said Mrs. Gore, ‘‘a governess, I suppose. 
Tell her she may call in about two hours.” 

The kind-hearted servant-girl waited a moment, as 
she said, ‘‘ She seems very tired, and I thought if you 
would see her—” 

‘‘You thought,” repeated Mrs. Gore, in an accent of 
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amazement at an inferior’s taking such a liberty; ‘‘ and 
pray, what business have you tothink? Do as I com- 
mand you, instantly,”’ and the girl disappeared with 
her message. 

“In about two hours,” said Grace Winthrop, 
faintly. ‘‘I will call then at twelve o’clock,” and she 
slowly turned from the door, uncertain what direction 
to take, as Mr. Franklin lived almost at the opposite 
extremity of the city to that in which Mrs. Gore re- 
sided, and the distance therefore precluded her return- 
ing there to retrace her steps within the appointed 
time, and to expend the little of her remaining 
strength in wandering up and down the streets during 
the interval occupied by Mrs. Gore in counting silver, 
ordering dinner, and scolding servants, was the only 
alternative left her. 

Weary and faint, Grace Winthrop once more pre- 
sented herself at Mrs. Gore’s door, and this time not 
in vain. She was ushered in the parlor, where she 
found the mistress of the mansion, who advanced to 
meet her as she said, 

*¢ You are the young woman who called this morn- 
ing, I suppose? Sit down.” 

Grace trembled a little, and her voice faltered as 
she answered the questions put her by Mrs. Gore, 
who fixed her cold gray eyes with the most scrutiniz- 
ing expression and unwinking gaze upon the poor 
girl’s face, as if she would read every lineament in 
the expectation of finding falsehood and imposition in 
some feature or look. 

‘You are an orphan, you say?” she asked in a 
suspicious tone, as if dubious of the fact. ‘ How 
long since you lost your parents?” 

‘‘My father some years ago; my mother,” she 
added, drawing a long quick breath, “not two months 
since.” 

Mrs. Gore proceeded, in the same tone of unfeeling 
curiosity, to inquire into our heroine’s present situa- 
tion and past history, what had been her father’s 
means, and how her mother had been maintained, in- 
terspersed with remarks as to their improvidence in 
leaving their child so unprovided for. 

*¢ You have no friends, then, but these Franklins, in 
whose house you happened to board ?” 

‘¢ None in this city, madam; but I am permitted to 
refer to the Rev. Mr. C., of P., who has known me 
from childhood, and to Madam B., by whom I was 
educated, for testimonials as to the requisite qualifica- 
tions for the situation I propose to fill.” 

“Mr. C., of P.? I donot know him—never heard 
of him,” replied Mrs. Gore, seeming rather to doubt 
the existence of such an individual. ‘* You were edu- 
cated at Mrs. B’s. You speak French, of course, and 
understand the piano ?” 

‘** Yes, madam,” replied Grace, modestly but firmly. 

‘* German and the harp, also?” 

‘* Neither,” answered Grace. 

‘¢ Neither !” repeated Mrs. Gore, in an accent of 
surprise, and distending her cold gray eyes, as if ears 
alone could hardly take in so monstrous an assertion. 
‘Neither? German is now so generally studied that 
it has become almost an indispensable part of a liberal 
education, and if my daughters were to study but one 









language, I should select the German, not only for its 
rich stores of literature, (Mrs. Gore did not herself 
understand a word of the language, and seldom read 
in any,) but also as a discipline for the mind. I con- 
sider its study essential,” and, mounting her stilts, the 
lady talked a little unintelligible nonsense, calculated 
to impress Grace with a deep sense of her own defi- 
ciency in the requisites for imparting the liberal and 
enlarged course of education expected by Mrs. Gore 
for her daughters. 

** How old are you?” asked Mrs. Gore. 

‘* Nineteen, madam,” answered Grace. 

‘* Scarce as old as that, I should imagine,” rejoined 
Mrs. Gore, and she continued with added severity of 
look and voice, ‘you do not look strong. Is your 
health good ?” 

The sharpness with which these questions were put 
would seem to have indicated that delicate health and 
feeble constitution were faults not to be pardoned in 
one ‘ seeking a place.” 

Grace’s pale face flushed a little as she answered, 
“ The long confinement attendant on my mother’s ill- 
ness has enfeebled me somewhat, but my constitution 
is naturally strong, and I have never been seriously 
indisposed in my life.” 

‘* What salary would you expect?” was the next 
inquiry, but, taking advantage of the momentary hesi- 
tation of our heroine, she continued, with quickness 
and decision, “you must be aware that your youth 
and inexperience, and ignorance of the harp and Ger- 
man, will be an obstacle in most families to your ob- 
taining any situation higher than that of a nursery 
governess. Your friendless position, however, in- 
terests me, and should I, upon inquiry, find your story 
correct (Grace colored deeply) I might be induced to 
overlook deficiencies that I must supply at the great 
expense of procuring masters; of course, therefore, 
I should not think of giving you over fifty dollars a 
year, but, as a home must be your first object, that is 
as much, I presume, as you could expect to receive.” 

Fifty dollars a year! Poor Grace gasped for breath. 
Less than the wages of a housemaid, to one to whom 
the moral and mental culture of a family of young 
daughters was to be intrusted! 

**On those terms, which few would offer you,” con- 
tinued the lady, sharply, ‘“‘ I am willing to engage you 
for six months.” 

Grace hesitated as she answered, ‘I must consult 
my friends first, madam, on the subject, as the terms 
are much less than I have been led to expect.” 

“Oliver asking for more,” could scarcely have ex- 
cited greater indignation than the modest answer of 
poor Grace. 

**As you please,” replied Mrs. Gore, haughtily. 
**T am sorry to see so grasping and avaricious a dis- 
position in one so young. Most girls in your situa- 
tion would be glad to secure the respectability and 
comforts of such a home as this, with a sufliciency— 
but as you please.” 

Grace rose, and, with beating heart and burning 
cheeks, took her leave of Mrs. Gore. 

‘*She has temper,” said that lady, turning to her 
sister, who happened to be in the room, in a tone of 
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displeasure at making the discovery of poor Grace’s 
being mortal. ‘‘ Did you see how she colored. Such 
notions as these people have. It is truly disgusting.” 

Thus ended Grace Winthrop’s first essay at “ seek- 
ing a place.” How much does actual personal ex- 
perience teach! Grace thought she had drained the 
cup of sorrow to its dregs when she found herself 
standing alone in the world, bereaved of the home 
and friends that had made her past life so happy; and 
when Mr. Franklin had talked of the neglect and un- 
kindness she must prepare herself to meet, his words 
fell almost unheeded on her ear, feeling, in the first 
anguish of her affliction, that earth could add nothing 
to the sorrows of her present situation. Half an 
hour’s conversation with Mrs. Gore had taught her a 
very different lesson, and almost changed the current 
of her nature. She had entered gentle, confiding, de- 
jected—as she left, the heart that she had thought al- 
most broken, throbbed quick with indignation, and 
her cheeks tingled with her first sense of doubt and 
impertinence. 

‘* How weak, how foolish I am,’ said Grace to her- 
self, as she walked on with a rapidity her feeble frame 
would scarcely have been equal to an hour before ; 
** how foolish, to let this woman’s impertinence move 
me so. Why should I care for the unfeeling remarks 
of a stranger? Surely I shall not find others like her, 
and why feel as I do?” 

Why, poor Grace? because you are flesh and blood, 
a bit of poor human nature, a fact that Mrs. Gore, and 
others in her situation, forget when addressing them- 
selves to those who solicit their aid, kindness, or em- 
ploy. 

Grace now drew from her pocket-book another ad- 
vertisement, put in her hands by Mr. Franklin. Mrs. 
Livingston, —— Square. Trembling with agitation 
and fear, she now presented herself at Mrs. Living- 
ston’s door, and, almost to her relief, was told she was 
“ not at home.” 

‘*¢ At what hour shall I find her ?” 

‘Indeed, I don’t know,” replied the man care- 
lessly, who saw ata glance that Grace was a “ no- 
body ;” ‘‘ just after dinner is as good a time as any. 
They dine at five, about seven, say.” 

‘* At seven, then, I will return,” and, drawing a 
long breath, as if relieved for the present from what 
she felt scarce equal to encounter, Grace turned her 
footsteps once more to Mr. Franklin’s. 

Seven o’clock found Grace again at Mrs. Living- 
ston’s door. The lady was at homeand in a moment 
more she was ushered in her presence. This time, 
however, she was not subject to the searching and 
suspicious glances which had so pained her in Mrs. 
Gore’s reception, for Mrs. Livingston, who sat play- 
ing ecarte with a gentleman apparently some years 
her senior, scarce raised her eyes as she said, care- 
lessly, 

‘“ You wish asituation as governess—speak French, 
of course,” and, still continuing her game, said gaily 
to the gentleman, “‘ je propose.” 

Grace glanced around the richly furnished apart- 
ment, with its mirrors and French ornaments, and her 
eyes again rested on the delicate and high-bred mis- 


tress of the mansion, whose cold but beautiful features 
seemed unclouded and untouched by any sentiment 
more profound than that inspired by the macaw or 
canary whose united notes filled the apartment with a 
din that scarce permitted Grace to hear her own 
voice. 

‘**Can you dress hair?’ she continued, not raising 
her eyes to Grace, who, startled and surprised at the 
question, stammered as she answered— 

“* No, madam, I do not think I am very skillful in 
that respect.” ‘ 

‘** That is unfortunate. Do you understand plaiting 
and fluting, and where do your parents reside ?” 

Grace had found some difficulty in entering into her 
family history with Mrs. Gore, who, however, had 
extracted the whole by dint of questioning, and she 
found it scarcely less painful to recapitulate the past 
to the careless and half listening lady who now ad- 
dressed her. 

‘** An orphan, without friends,” said the gentleman, 
raising his eyebrows and lowering his voice, as he put 
up his hand to his mouth to screen the sound from 
Grace’s ear, he added, ‘‘a queer story. Have nothing 
to do with her. I do not like her looks.” 

At these words, Mrs. Livingston raised her eye- 
glass, and, for the first time, gave a full and deliberate 
look at the poor girl, who partly turned away her face 
to conceal the tears she felt streaming down her 
cheeks, while the servant girl, who entered just then, 
did not scruple to follow the example of her superiors 
in giving Grace a stare, in which, however, good-na- 
ture seemed struggling with curiosity; but the man, 
who had caught the whisper of his master, looked 
back from the door with a grin that seemed to convey 
an intimation not quite so benevolent. 

‘You ’|l not suit-me,” was the calm and cold result 
of Mrs. Livingston’s investigation, and Grace quitted 
the house with a crushing sense of insult and degrada- 
tion she had never dreamed of before. 

A passionate fit of weeping relieved her over- 
charged heart, as she retraced her steps to Mr. Frank- 
lin’s house, where the warm and cordial sympathy of 
her humble but kind friends once more encouraged 
and soothed her. 

‘* Hope cometh with the morning,”’ and Grace rose 
on the morrow with renewed strength and resolution. 
One place yet remained untried. Mrs. Cuningham, 
she trusted, would prove very different from either of 
the ladies on whom she had already called. Grace 
was this time more fortunate than she had been in 
either of her previous visits, for she found the lady at 
home and ready to receive her; she was admitted, 
therefore, at once, and found Mrs. Cuningham sur- 
rounded by a group of children. She rose as our 
heroine entered, and, advancing to meet Grace kindly, 
invited her to be seated. 

‘‘ Now, Johnny, darling,” she said, turning to a 
little fellow some four years old, ‘‘ don’t play drum 
for afew minutes, while mamma is talking to Miss 
Winthrop.” 

Johnny stopped for a moment, as he stood staring 
with his round eyes at Grace, and then began rub-a- 
dub-dub. 
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‘*He is so delighted with his birth-day present,” 
continued the mother, gazing with delight at her boy. 
‘‘Come here, Johnny, and show your drum to this 
lady,” but Johnny never budged, and the rub-a-dub- 
dub continued without pause or mercy. 

“He is our only boy, Miss Winthrop,” continued 
Mrs. Cuningham; “I have six girls, but this is our 
only son. Come here, Fanny, here Charlotte,” and 
she called little girl after litttle girl, whose platter 
faces, and pig-tails, and black silk aprons, seemed all 
cut after the same pattern, only varying from each 
other an inch or so in height. 

After a little conversation as to acquirements and 
references, Mrs. Cuningham said, 

‘*‘ T should wish to impress upon you, my dear Miss 
Winthrop, the importance of studying the different 
minds of your young pupils. It is not so much in 
stated lessons that I look for their improvement, as to 
that instruction which is imparted in familiar conver- 
sation, which amuses without fatiguing the youthful 
mind; and, above all, I would not have them forced 
forward too fast. You will find Gertrude very preco- 
cious, full of ambition and excitability. Emma, again, 
is timid and retiring, and requires encouragement and 
approbation. Fanny is a child of very peculiar turn 
of mind, and I think it better always to yield to the 
prevailing train of thought and feeling which governs 
her for the moment; and Helen,” but what was 
Helen’s peculiarity we forget, but something that be- 
tokened rare endowments, and so Grace found that 
the Misses Cuningham were all very uncommon 
children, though from their round flat faces no mortal 
would have suspected it. That Mrs. Cuningham was 
a weak woman, and the children somewhat spoilt, 
required but little observation to discover, but then 
there was kindness in the mother’s tones, and love 
e ven in her folly, and although she might and proba- 
bly would overtax Grace’s strength and severely try 
her patience, the terms being much nearer those 
Grace had named to herself than the sum offered her 
by Mrs. Gore, she gladly closed with the offer. 

‘¢ We shall leave the city, however, ina few days 
for the summer,” said Mrs. Cuningham, ‘and I shall 
not be able to receive you under two months. By the 
middle of September I shall expect to see you.” 

This somewhat disappointed Grace, as she could 
not bear intruding longer on the kindness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin, but they would not hear a word to the 
contrary. 

‘‘ Dear, dear Grace,” said little Helen, putting her 
arms around her neck, ‘‘ how sorry I shall be when 
you go away from us. And then I must give up my 
music too, for papa says he cannot afford to give me 
a teacher.” 

‘*¢ Dear child,” said Grace, kissing her affectionately, 
‘**T do not mean to let you give up your music. I ex- 
pressly arranged with Mrs. Cuningham that I am to 
have every Saturday afternoon to give you your 
lesson.” 

‘* Dear, sweet, good Grace,” exclaimed the child, 
joyfully. ‘‘ Now, you must sing me one of your 
beautiful songs after tea, wont you? It is so long 
since you have sung for us.”’ 


‘t What an exquisite voice! Mr. Franklin, who is 
that singing?” said a young gentleman who happened 
to be purchasing some books in the front store. 
“Such perfect taste and finished execution,” con- 
tinued the young man, with enthusiasm. 

‘My daughter is taking her lesson,” replied the 
good man, not quite attending to the question, and still 
thinking of his little Helen’s “Away with Melan- 
choly,” which he looked upon as a master-piece in 
music. 

Whether by design or accident, Mr. Harrison was 
purchasing some trifle in the store at about the same 
hour the next evening, and listening with delight to 
the same melody that had so entranced him the night 
before. 

**You seem very fond of music, Mr. Harrison,” 
said Mr. Franklin. ‘ Perhaps you would like 
to step into the back room and hear my little girl 
play?” 

“I should indeed, sir,” replied the young man 
eagerly, delighted at an opportunity of seeing the un- 
known songstress, although Helen’s “ Away with 
Melancholy” was to be the penalty. If he had been 
surprised at hearing such music in such a quarter, 
how was that surprise heightened in seeing the fair 
performer herself. The uncommon loveliness and 
elegance of Grace would have struck him, no matter 
in what circle he had met her, and certainly the small 
back parlor and little front shop did not lessen the illu- 
sion of that beauty and elegance. 

To appear charmed with the child’s music was a 
matter of course, nor was he satisfied until he had 
heard ‘“‘ Away with Melancholy” three times, when 
the little girl declared that now it was ‘‘ Miss Win- 
throp’s turn to sing,” on which Mr. Harrison ventured 
to second her petition, and Mr. Franklin, whose grati- 
fied paternal vanity would not willingly have refused 
the young man any request at the present moment, 
would not allow Grace to quit the piano, and thus two 
hours passed with a rapidity scarce any of the party 
were aware of. 

The interest Mr. Harrison henceforth took in little 
Helen’s music was quite surprising, and Mr. Franklin, 
with all the simplicity in the world, gave him free ac- 
cess to that little back parlor, which was now becom- 
ing the plainest frame work to the prettiest romance 
ever woven by youth, beauty, and music. 

Independent in fortune, enthusiastic in tempera- 
ment, Mr. Harrison had only to consult his own heart 
and Grace’s eyes*to lead him to a decision, and ere 
the middle of September had come round the blushing 
and happy Grace had made engagements which pre- 
vented her from fulfilling that already formed with 
Mrs. Cuningham, who was a little inclined to murmur 
and think Grace “ selfish’ in preferring her own hap- 
piness to her convenience. 

Established in her own house, a loved and loving 
wife, courted by the gay, and flattered by the pros- 
perous, Grace ever remembered and treated her 
early friends with the gratitude and respect due their 
worth and generosity, and, above all, never forgot to 
receive with kindness and sympathy those whose sad 





lot it was to be “‘ seeking a place.” 




















TALK WITH TIME, 


AT THE CLOSING OF THE YEAR. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 





Time, Old Time, with the forelock gray, 

While the year in its dotage is passing away, 

Come sit by my hearth, ere the embers fail, 

And hang thy scythe on yon empty nail, 

And tell me a tale, ’neath this wintry sky, 

Of the deeds thou hast done, as its months swept by. 


‘“‘T have cradled the babe, in the church-yard wide, 
From the husband’s arms I have taken the bride, 

I have cloven a path through the ocean’s floor, 

Where many have sunk, to return no more, 

i have humbled the strong, with their dauntless breast, 
And laid the old on his staff to rest. 


“]T have loosened the stone on the ruin’s height, 
Where the curtaining ivy was rank and bright, 

I have startled the maid on her couch of down, 
With a sprinkle of white mid her tresses brown, 
I have rent from his idols the proud man’s hold, 
And scattered the hoard of the miser’s gold.” 


“Ts this all? Are thy chronicles traced alone, 
In the riven heart and the burial stone?” 
‘No. Love’s young chain I have twined with flowers, 





Have awakened the song in the ros¢-crowned bowers, 
Have reared the trophy for wealth and fame, 
And paved the road for the cars of flame. 


* Look to the child—it hath learned from me 
The word that it lisps at the mother’s knee ; 
Look to the sage—who from me hath caught 
The kindling fires of his heavenward thought ; 
Look to the saint—who hath nearer trod 
Toward the angel-host at the throne of God. 


‘T have planted seeds in the soul that bear 

The fruits of Heaven in a world of care; 

I have breathed on the tear till its orb grew bright 
As the diamond drops in the fields of light ; 

Ask of thy heart, hath it e’er confest 

A germ so pure, or a tear so blest.” 


The clock struck twelve, from the steeple gray, 
And seizing his hour-glass, he strode away, 
But his hand, at parting, I feared to clasp, 

For I saw the scythe in its earnest grasp, 

And read in the glance of his upward eye 

His secret league with Eternity. 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE SKIES. 





BY ISAAC F. SHEPHERD. 





Tue banners of high heaven are out, 
They float along the sky, 

And angel voices seem to shout 
The daylight’s lullaby; 

There’s music in the summer air, 
And beauty on the earth, 

Wiling the heart from life and care, 
While holy thoughts have birth. 


I’m living o’er in memory now 
The moments of the past, 

When o’er the hili-top’s fading brow 
The sunset rays flew fast : 

There sat one with me, by the brook 
That gurgled at our feet,— 

Oh! star-like was her saintly look, 
Her voice like music sweet. 


Her cheek like lilies dipped in wine, 
Her breath of Paradise, 

Fanned coals within this heart of mine 
To flame that never dies : 

Her garments were of purest white, 
Her tread like fawns at play,— 

She spoke of Heaven with smiles of light, 
And heavenward went her way. 


Into the spirit-land she went, 
Nor brother’s voice heard she, 

When at her grave I lonely bent 
And wept full bitterly : 





Full bitterly my tears fell down 
Her lowly bed beside, 

But tears could not the love-flame drown 
That blazed like lava tide. 


Into the spirit-land went she, 
The maiden of the skies, 
But left behind the purity 
That in love’s lesson lies ! 
I cherish it within my soul 
And hear her voice divine, 
JT see the azure vault unroll, 
The maiden’s smiles are mine! 


Her footsteps in the west I see, 
In purple clouds half hid, 

That roll and float so gorgeously 
When the day’s farewell is bid: 

Her sister seraphs with her come 
And beckon to me there, 

To meet them in that upper home, 
In love’s own temple fair. 


I am not sorry that she died, 
And went so young to Heaven— 
Though blessings cluster this beside 
The holiest then was given ; 
For when good thoughts by night or day 
Urge me to Paradise, 
I meet my sister on the way— 
The maiden of the skies ! 
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SeconD VERSE. 


As parted here we dare not think 

Of wearying years to come between— 
Nay, start not, love, as on the brink 

Of what may be—as it hath been— 
We only part like twin-born rays 

Diverging from the morning sun, 
Again within his orb to blaze, 

When fused in Heaven into one. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Songs and Miscellaneous Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 
New York: Morris, Willis, § Co., 1844. 


When the smiles of the muse brighten the intervals of a 
professional life, when she scatters flowers along the path 
of toilsome duty, and proffers a refreshing cup to the way- 
farer, how pleasant and cheering is her aspect! Then we 
forget the annals of privation and despondency with which 
the idea of a poet is too often associated. We bless the 
art that keeps alive, in the midst of worldly influence, the 
original beauty of the soul. We hail as divine the inspira- 
tion that, from time to time, woos the busy denizen of a 
crowded metropolis to the altar of a sweet and high com- 
munion. Thus the ideal redeems the actual. Thus the 
mind casts off its work-day vestments, and is arrayed anew 
in the white robe of childhood: and the heart is freed 
from the harsh fetters of care and custam, to grow brave 
and fresh again in the holy air of song. Of the many 
aspects which the poetic life exhibits, there is none more 
benign than this; and perhaps in no country is it more fre- 
quently presented than our own. Some of the noblest 
effusions, which we read with a glow of pride at the 
thought of their American origin, sprung earnestly from 
musings that intervals of leisure afforded. Like wild- 
flowers that shed a delicate odor from the interstices of a 
rocky cliff, they come forth in the holiday moments of a 
toilsome life. And for this very cause are they often more 
vigorous and lovely. It is erroneous to commiserate too 
strongly the ungenial existence to which many poets are 
doomed. Perhaps they are no warmer lovers of the muse 
than those who are only permitted occassionally to woo 
her favors. The shrine is more reverently approached by 
the pilgrim from afar than the familiar worshiper. 
Poetry is often more beloved by one whose daily vocation 
is amid the bustle of the world. We read of a fountain in 
Arabia upon whose basin is inscribed ‘drink and away ;”’ 
but how delicious is that hasty draught, and how long and 
brightly the thought of its transient refreshment dwells in 
the memory! Contrast is a great element of mental ac- 
tivity. The mind of the scholar often becomes dull and 
morbid from the very monotony of his impressions ; while 
the man of ideal spirit, whose lot is cast amid stern reali- 
ties, turns With a passionate interest and the keenest relish 
to intellectual pastime and poetic freedom. His productions 
often have a glow and life which men of ampler opportuni- 
ties vainly strive to attain; and the spirit of love in which 
he labors makes bright and moving the graces of his song. 
Thus, although Mr. Procter tells us that 





the spirit languishes and lies 
At mercy of life’s dull reality ; 


Yet again he exclaims— 


Oh ! never shall thy name, sweet Poesy, 
Be flung away or trampled by the crowd, 
As a thing of little worth, while I aloud 
May (with a feeble voice indeed,) proclaim 
The sanctity, the beauty of thy name. 
Thy grateful servant amI, for thy power 
Has solaced me through many a wretched hour ; 
In sickness, ay, When frame and spirit sank, 
I turned me to thy crystal cup and drank 
Intoxicating draught. 


And again: 





although the muse and I have parted, 
She to her airy height and I to toil, 

Not discontent, nor wroth, nor gloomy-hearted, 
Because I now must till a rugged soil. 


With learned Milton, Steele, and Shakspeare sage 
I commune when the laboring day is over, 

Filled with a deep delight, like some true lover 
Whom frowning fate may not entirely sever 
From her whose love, perhaps, is lost forever. 

Procter was at Harrow, with Byron, and while his no- 
ble classmate was enjoying the leisure that fortune secures, 
gave his youthful hours to the dry tasks of a conveyancer. 
At the town of Calne, in Wiltshire, where he was placed 
in the office of a solicitor, his social advantages were great, 
for among the residents were Crabbe, Moore and Bowles. 
The early diversity in the circumstances of Byron and 
Procter marked their subsequent career. Of the noble 
poet about as much is known as it is possible to communi- 
cate. The most minute details of his life have become 
public property. His path has been traced in all its wind- 
ings, the particulars of his daily conduct “set in a note 
book,”? and his most casual talk chronicled. Within a 
very few years, a play was duly represented in the north 
of Italy, entitled “‘ Lord Byron at Venice,” in which fact 
and fiction were ludicrously blended. If Procter has no 
claim to such genius as his juvenile companion—if, as he 
says, 

At Harrow, where, as here he has a name, 
IJ—I ’m not even on the list of fame ; 

There remains to the humbler bard rich consolation in the 
thought of having escaped that microscopic inspection and 
universal comment which marred the peace, and profaned 
the reputation of Byron. Even when the young solicitor 
chose to emerge from obscurity, and present his meek ap- 
peal for a place in the English Parnassus, he came before 
the public under the assumed name of Barry Cornwall. 
This title has now become endeared to the lovers of 
poetry, and is associated with charming graces of diction 
and overflowings of sentiment that make its very mention 
like the tone of a favorite instrument. It is easily gathered 
from the writings of Procter that his life, devoted as it 
mainly has been to professional labor, boasts a tasteful 
spirit, that genius has redeemed and hallowed it, and that 
music, books, and flowers, the love of woman, the presence 
of childhood, the companionship of the good and the gifted, 
and fond dalliance with the muses, have kept fresh the 
dreams of youth and brightened the stream of daily thought 
with the starlight of poetry. 

The better moments of this man, as revealed in his 
writings, bespeak him of a gentle nature and a modest 
bearing. Ill health and a meditative disposition give a 
pleasing melancholy to many of his productions, but it is 
mingled with a quiet enthusiasm and native tenderness 
that charm without exciting. His most original efforts are 
the Dramatic Scenes. In certain points of style, these are 
modeled upon the old English dramas ; but they abound with 
a winning simplicity and graceful sentiment evidently born 
in the poet’s mind. There is nothing stilted or strained in 
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branches, amid flowery banks, in the soft moonbeams or 
cheerful sunshine, they steal pleasantly onward. They 
enlist the reader’s sympathy by a kind of delicate truthful- 
ness, and lead him, as they did the public at their first ap- 
pearance, cordially to hail the author as a genuine poet. 
‘‘ Mirandola” isa tragedy which combines not a few of 
the merits of the “‘ Dramatic Scenes,’”? and the dialogue 
is throughout interesting. ‘‘Marcian Colonna’ contains 
passages of peculiar power, and describes some of the most 
subtle of human feelings with rare skill. The rhyme is, 
perhaps, too unstudied, and the metre and manner free 
even to carelessness, but there are many felicitious turns 
of thought and expression to balance such defects. ‘‘ The 
Flood of Thessaly’? is an uncommon blank verse poem. 
It is well sustained, and exhibits sometimes a Miltonic 
command of language. Beside these and many other 
elaborate poems, Barry Cornwall has written a volume of 
songs, many of which have become favorites from their 
feeling tone and tasteful simplicity. , 

A peculiar attraction in the poetry of this author, isa 
certain spontaneous manner which gives the idea of sin- 
cerity. His best efforts seem unpremeditated. They be- 
gin as if he knew not how they would end. He appears to 
write as the bee stores its honey, from an instinctive prin- 
ciple. There is an apparent absence of art, a tone of quiet 
inspiration analogous to that of an improvisatore. Some 
beautiful object, some touching narrative or moving ex- 
perience captivates his mind, and, as if impelled by the 
enthusiasm of the moment, he puts it into rhyme, pausing 
as he goes along to indulge in a sympathizing reverie, or 
turn aside with an ardent apostrophe. Expression would 
appear easy to Barry Cornwall. Few traces of retention 
of thought and dearth of language are discoverable. This 
delightful freedom, this apparent unconsciousness of criti- 
cal barriers and rules of diction, give a flowing grace and 
a captivating ease to verse that to many readers is an 
essential charm. It is akin to the pleasure of hearing a 
singer who appears to warble like a bird, without effort. 
But the facility is dangerous. It leads to haste, careless- 
ness, want of finish, and repetition of ideas. The poet’s 
gold is often beaten out until it becomes thin and weak; 
the frame is too loose to hold the picture; the beautiful 
image looses its fine outline, and the deep sentiment its 
force for want of concentration and delicate care. And such 
are the blemishes in the poetry of Procter. Yet certain 
portions of his poems are wrought with exquisite skill, and 
display a verbal as well as an intrinsic beauty, like the 
dainty phrases which writers of taste cull from the old 
dramatists. 

Here are some beautiful thoughts sweetly uttered : 

How fine 
And marvelous the subtle intellect is. 
Beauty’s creator! it adorns the body 
And lights it likea star. It shines forever, 


And, like a watch-tower to the infidel, 
Shows there ’s a land to come. 


The mind is full 
Of curious changes that perplex itself, 
Just like the visible world ; and the heart ebbs 
Like the great sea, first flows and then retires: 
And on the passions doth the spirit ride, 
Through sunshine and in rain, from good to ill, 
Then to deep vice, and so on back to virtue ; 
Till in the grave, that universal calm, 
We sleep the sleep eternal. 
In budding, happiness is likest wo: 
Great thought is pain until the strengthened mind 
Can lift it into light: the soul is blind 
Until the suns of years have cleared away 
The film that hangeth round its wedded clay. 
Half the ills we hoard within our hearts, 
Are ills because we hoard them. 





As specimens of fine imagery, take the following : 


A month agoI was happy! No; 
Not happy, yet encircled by deep joy, 
Which, though ’t was all around, I could not touch. 
But it was ever thus with Happiness: 
It is the gay to-morrow of the mind 
That never comes. 

No matter. 
I’ll take my way alone, and burn away— 
Evil or good I care not, so I spread 
Tremendous desolation on my road: 
I'll be remembered as huge meteors are 
By the dismay they scatter. 

I seem to go 
Calmly, yet with a melancholy step, 
Onward, and onward. Is there nota tale 
Of some man (an Arabian as I think) 
Who sailed upon the wide sea many days, 
Tossing about, the sport of winds and waters, 
Until he saw an isle, toward which his ship 
Suddenly turned? there is: and he was drawn, 
As by a magnet on, slowly, until 
The vessel neared the isle ; and then it flew 
Quick as a shooting star, and dashed itself 
To pieces. Methinks I am that man. 
She came amidst the lovely and the proud 
Peerless; and when she moved the gallant crowd 
Divided, as the obsequious vapors light 
Divide to let the queen moon pass by night. 

Hail 

Shot shattering down, and thunders roared aloud, 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 
And darted through the heavens. 


Sentiment is the characteristic of Barry Cornwall. He 
certainly has written some descriptive fragments of striking 
beauty, but his pictures of scenery possess no great origin- 
ality. They remind us of other poets. Their traits are of 
a general kind, and do not often constitute the chief attrac- 
tion of the poem. It is in unfolding a sentiment, in giving 
expression to feeling, that we chiefly recognize the indi- 
viduality of this minstrel. Whatever the reader may think 
of his eye for nature or the scope of his fancy, he cannot 
fail to realize his sensibility and tenderness. He evidently 
delights in portraying the workings of the heart. Without 
the passion of Byron, the directness of Burns, or the re- 
flective power of Wordsworth, Barry Cornwall possesses 
a delivery and refined earnestness of soul that enables him 
to speak of love with a rare and touching grace. Hence 
his poems are chiefly based upon tales of “the sweet 
south.” He has sought in warm climes and among an 
imaginative race the materials of his song. There is no 
modern English poet who surpasses our author , aga 


ating the tender passion. His women are like those of 
Shakspeare, the very creatures of affection. They live 
and move only in an atmosphere of sentiment. Scattered 


through his works we have the most charming delineations 
of human feeling as modified by mental refinement and a 
fanciful spirit. There is a kind of staple imagery for love 
scenes that is easily appropriated. A very respectable 
tone of devotion can be invented without difficulty; but 
the poetry of affection that moves must be sincere. It must 
spring from a nature capable of deep and romantic feeling. 
Its hues must be caught from the rosy flame it would de- 
pict; and its tenderness flow from the fountains of emotion 
in the heart of the bard. Thus is it with much of the 
poetry of Barry Cornwall, as a few concluding extracts 
will illustrate : 


I thought thou wast my better angel, doomed 
To guide me through this solitary life 

To some far-off immortal place 

Where spirits of good assemble to keep watch 
Till the foundations of the earth shall fail. 
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I loved thee as became mortality 
Glancing at Heaven. 


I have quaffed 
Life from the lips of beauty, and shall I 
Who’ve banqueted like a god, be now content 
With meagre fare, or trust to mortal drugs, 
And run a common idler through the world, 
With not a heart to own me ? 
Oh! thou bright Heaven, if thou art calling now 
Thy brighter angels to thy bosom-rest, 
For lo! the brightest of thy host is gone— 
Departed—and the earth is dark below. 
From land to land I'l] roam, in all a stranger, 
And as the body gains a braver look 
By staring in the face of many winds, 
So from the sad aspects of different things 
My sou} shall pluck a courage and bear up 
Against the past. 

My love, my love! 
How proudly will we pass our lives together ; 
And wander heart-linked through the busy world 
Like birds in Eastern story. 


Give me an intellectual, nobler life ; 

Not fighting like the herded elephants, which, 
Beckoned by some fierce slave, go forth to war, 
And trample in the dust their fellow-brute. 

But let me live amongst high thoughts and smiles 
As beautiful as love ; with grasping hands, 

And a heart that flutters with diviner life, 
Where’er my step is heard, 


My own sweet love! oh! my dear peerless wife ! 
By the blue sky and all its crowding stars, 

I fs you better—oh! far better than 

Woman was ever loved. There’s not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night but I am with thee: 
There ’s not a wind but whispers of thy name, 
And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon 
But in its hues or fragrance tells a tale 

Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola. 


No voice of parent spoke 
Ungentle words, which now too often mar 
Life’s first fair passion: then no gods of gold 
Usurping swayed with bitter tyranny 
That sad domain, the heart. Love’s rule was free 
(Ranging through boundless air, and happy heaven 
And earth,) when Pyrrha wed the Titan’s son. 

there she pined, 

Pale as a prophetess whose laboring mind 
Gives out its knowledge ; but her upraised eyes 
Shone with the languid light of one who loves or dies. 
Then Love came—Love! How like a star it streamed 
In infancy upon me, tillI dreamed, 
And *t was as pure and almost cold a light, 
And led me to the sense of such delight 
As children know not; so at last I grew 

Enamor’d of beauty and soft pain, 
And felt mysterious pleasure wander through 

My heart, and animate my childish brain. 


He loved: O how he loved! his heart was full 
Of that immortal passion, which alone 

Holds through the wide world its eternal rule 
Supreme, and with its deep, seducing tone, 

Winneth the wise, the young, the beautiful, 
The brave, and all to bow before its throne ; 

The sun and soul of life, the end, the gain, 

The rich requital of an age of pain. 


O, melancholy Love! amid thy fears, 
Thy darkness, thy despair, there runs a vein 
Of pleasure, like a smile ’midst many tears— 
The pride of sorrow that will not_complain— 
The exultation that in after years 
The loved one will diseover—and in vain, 
How much the heart silently in its cell 
Did suffer till it broke, yet nothing tell. 


Else—wherefore else doth lovely woman keep 
Lock’d in her heart of hearts, from every gaze 
Hidden, her struggling passion—wherefore weep — 

In grief that never while it flows allays 
Those tumults in the bosom buried deep, 





And robs her bright eyes of their natural rays. 
Creution’s sweetest riddle! yet remain ° 
Just as thou art—man’s only worthy gain. 


Oh power of love, so fearful and so fair— 

Life of our life on earth, yet kin to care— 

Oh! thou day-dreaming spirit, who dost look 
Upon the future as the charmed book 

Of Fate were opened to thine eyes alone— 
Thou who dost cull from moments stolen and gone 
Into eternity, memorial things, 

To deck the days to come—thy revelin 

Were glorious and beyond all others. Thou 
Didst banquet upon beauty once ; and now 
The ambrosial feast is ended! Let it be 
Enough to say “it was.” Oh! upon me 

From thy o’ershadowing wings ethereal 
Shake odorous airs, so may my senses all 

Be spell-bound to thy service, beautiful power, 
And on the breath of every coming hour 

Send me faint tidings of the things that were. 


Quick are fond women’s sights and clear their powers, 
They live in moments years, an age in hours ; 
Through every movement of the heart they run 
In a brief period with a courser’s speed, 
And mark, decide, reject; but if indeed 

. They smile on us—oh! as the eternal sun 
Forms and illuminates all to which this earth, 
Impregnate by his glance, has given birth, 
Even so the smile of woman stamps our fates, 
And consecrates the love it first creates. 


Harpers’ luminated and New Pictorial Bible. No.1. New 
York, 1844, Embellished with Sixteen Hundred Historical 
Engravings, by J. H. Adams, from original designs by J. 
G. Chapman. 


This splendid edition of the Words of Sacred Writ is 
worthy of the reputation of the house from which it is 
issued. We are glad to see enterprise thus directed, and 
hope that the brilliant success which has attended the pub- 
lication, will urge the publishers from the multiplication 
of trashy French novels to efforts to elevate and improve 
mankind, by fostering a taste for something nobler. 

The Pictorial Bible is beyond all controversy the most 
costly and elegant publication ever produced in this country, 
and the demand for it has been so enormous that siz new 
presses, in addition to those already engaged upon the book, 
have been ordered to facilitate the execution of the work 
and the fulfillment of orders. 


Ovr Portrait GatLeRy.—-The portrait of the Hon. R. 
T. Conrap will next appear in our Gallery of American 
Genius, and we flatter ourselves that this feature of the 
magazine méets with the warmest commendation of ali our 
subscribers. Our plan is to give alternately a plate of the 
fashions, and an original portrait of some well-known 
writer, thus blending the useful with the ornamental, and 
making ‘Graham’? a book of reference for the face of 
every American writer known to fame. This will give the 
volumes a connecting link from year to year, and enhance 
the value of the work to every library. These portraits 
are always accompanied with well-written biographical 
sketches, so that from no source can so much valuable in- 
formation in regard to native writers be obtained as in the 
pages of “‘Granam.” As all are contributors to the maga- 
zine, the portraits and sketches are adjuncts necessary in 
some degree, to the full appreciation of the author. 

JaMEs FENtMORE CooPeR and Mrs. Ann 8S. STEPHENS 
follow immediately after Judge Conrad. Some fifteen 
others are selected and in the engraver’s hands, and we 
shall continue the series until every writer, of whom a por- 
trait can be obtained, shall be embraced in the gallery. 
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